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ELBERT HENRY GARY, LATE HEAD OF THE UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORPORATION 


(With the death of Judge Gary on August 15 there passed one of the great figures of 
American industry. He had been born a farmer’s boy in Illinois, near what is now 
the city of Wheaton, on October 8, 1846, Admitted to the bar at the age of twenty- 
one, he became mayor of Wheaton, and County Judge. His later work as a lawyer 
brought him into close contact with the iron and steel business, and finally he organ- 
ized the Federal Steel Company. In roo1, together with the elder Mr. Morgan and 
others, he brought into being the United States Steel Corporation, with which he 
served until his death, as Chairman of the Board and chief executive officer. The 
Steel Corporation was the world’s first billion-dollar company, but in the days of the 
most vigorous anti-trust agitation it was commended by President Roosevelt and 
well thought of by the public. Nota technical steel man, Judge Gary’s achievements 
rest on his ability to harmonize the different opinions within the vast organization of 
the Steel Corporation, his conservative financial policy, and his foresight in establish- 
ing friendly relations between his company and the public) 
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The Earlier Some years ago, Mr. Coolidge, 
Fame of who was then Governor of his 
Massachusetts 


State, published a volume in 
which were collected his brief and rather 
laconic speeches and public utterances, 
under the stirring title, “Have Faith in 
Massachusetts!” Almost a hundred years 
ago, in 1831, a young Frenchman of un- 
dying fame, Alexis de Tocqueville, visited 
this country and wrote a book on “De- 
mocracy in America.” It contained a 
remarkable amount of information about 
American life and institutions, and it was 
the most enthusiastic book that has ever 
been written about our American system 
of government, and our social and economic 
structure, by anyone capable of intelligent 
discrimination. Its most memorable chap- 
ters were devoted to description and praise 
of the civilization of Massachusetts and her 
neighboring States of New England. Like 
a beacon on a high hill throwing its light 
afar, in this ardent Frenchman’s opinion, 
was the organized life of the people of 
Massachusetts. He praised the local de- 
mocracies that expressed themselves in 
town meetings, and he admired also the 
commonwealth at large in its laws and their 
administration, and in its fine embodiment 
of the principles of justice in its dealing 
with the humblest of men. In Massa- 
chusetts, as nowhere else in the world, 
men were protected in their lives, their 
liberties, and their pursuit of happiness. 


A Shocking 
Eclipse of 
Civic Virtue 


To-day, by way of contrast, 
Alexis de Tocqueville has no 
successor. There is no French 
voice that proclaims the superiority of the 
civilization of Massachusetts. In France 


they agree about nothing else at the present 
time; but they are unanimous—conserva- 
tives and socialists, communists and all— 
about this one thing: Massachusetts is a 
hideous blot upon the map of an otherwise 
relatively decent world. It is not merely 
that great mobs have gathered around 
American embassies, legations, and con- 
sulates in France (and elsewhere in Europe) 
to express their bitter and violent contempt 
for Massachusetts. It is also the opinion 
of respectable people, otherwise fairly sane 
and rational and at least well able to keep 
out of lunatic asylums, that Massachusetts 
is a very bad place indeed. It is believed 
that in Massachusetts the execution of 
innocent men prevails, and the heroes of 
free speech and equal rights are there 
subjected to persecution and to martyrdom. 
All Frenchmen are fully convinced that a 
dastardly plot exists. The conspirators 
include Governor, legislators, and judges. 
These officials are mere tools of the captains 
of industry and the financial magnates 
who have reduced the working people of 
Massachusetts to a condition of pitiable 
enslavement in mills and factories. Also, 
the presidents of colleges, eager for en- 
dowments and gifts, take orders from the 
millionaire capitalists. 


Europe It seems that Europe has 
Rails at = wrought itself up to a pitch 
America 


of almost frenzied emotion 
about Massachusetts; and it would be quite 
useless to try to subdue foreign prejudice 
by any processes of reason. There is a 
widespread hatred of the United States in 
Europe, due to many other causes; and all 
of it, in our opinion, is highly discreditable 
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to the present leadership of European 
opinion. The enemies of the United States, 
whose active existence it is exceedingly 
foolish for America to ignore any longer, 
have wilfully seized the opportunity to 
convert this excitement about Massa- 
chusetts into a strengthening of Europe’s 
antagonism to the United States as a 
whole. Trade rivalry, empire building, 
naval power, militarism—these are all inter- 
locked and closely knit together, in the 
shaping of the policies of the major European 
governments. The unpardonable crime of 
the United States in the eyes of Europe 
lies in the relative prosperity and success 
of this country, giving America a new 
position of leadership in many of the affairs 
of the world at large. 


The Sacco- 
V anzetti 
air 


Meanwhile, the American 
public has belatedly, and for 
the most part in a roundabout 
way, become interested in the assaults upon 
the civic and judicial virtue of -Massa- 
chusetts—that commonwealth whose repu- 
tation had formerly been so free from dis- 
paragement or criticism. The average 
American had never even heard of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case until after he had 
learned from the newspapers that the 
failure of the naval conference at Geneva 
secured only a fraction of the public notice 
abroad that was given to the trial of two 
alien Italians in Massachusetts, who had 
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been indicted and convicted for the murder 
of a paymaster and his assistant, while 
engaged in robbing them of money that 
was in their custody. It had been quite 
generally forgotten until this year in the 
United States that there were any such 
men as Sacco and Vanzetti, who were put 
on trial on May 21, 1921, for a crime that 
had been committed April 15, 10920. 
Sensations like the Hall-Mills murder case 
in New Jersey, several super-scandalous 
divorce cases, and later the Snyder murder 
case, had been exploited by every news- 
paper, great and small, in the United 
States. Many other things had happened 
to engross public attention. Thus, outside 
of Massachusetts and apart from certain 
groups of sympathizers, it was not known 
that Sacco and Vanzetti had all these years 
been detained in prison, the sentence of 
death having never been consummated. 


The Case Jn our June number, the back- 
oo ground of facts in the Sacco- 


Vanzetti case was brought to 
light, and the history of the affair was 
briefly and impartially recounted. Last 
month, in our August number, an editorial 
statement informed our readers that 
Governor Fuller, who under Massachusetts 
law has the power to grant reprieves, had 
undertaken a thorough restudy of the 
case in all its aspects. July ro had been 
the date earlier set for electrocution, but a 
stay had been granted to 











August 10. Taking the 
advice of members of the 
Harvard law faculty, pro- 
fessors of law elsewhere, 
and many eminent citi- 
zens, Governor Fuller ap- 
pointed a commission of 
three men to make an in- 
dependent study of the 
question whether or not 
Sacco and Vanzetti had 
received a fair trial in 
1921. As we noted last 
month, the three members 
of this commission wete 
President Lowell of Har- 
vard University, President 
Stratton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Hon, Robert 








BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI AND NICOLA SACCO 


(The two alien Italians who were convicted of murder in Massachusetts in 1921, 
and whose effort to delay execution for six years aroused world-wide interest) 


Grant, a retired Probate 
Judge and a well-known 
man of letters. 
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Governor On August 3, Governor Fuller 

Fuller's —_ issued his official decision, and 

er - doing this he gave a careful 
and extensive summary of the case. Refer- 
ring to the original verdict, he informs us 
that this was “followed by seven motions 
of new trial and two appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth, all of which 
were heard and later denied.”’ Incidentally 
he informs us that Vanzetti had in 1919 
been sentenced to fifteen years imprison- 
ment for a “hold-up” crime. It was not 
until May 3 of the present year that 
Governor Fuller had any official connection 
with the case. Counsel for the convicts 
appealed to the Governor, who realized, 
as he says, that there were “many sober- 
minded and conscientious men and women 
who were genuinely troubled about the 
guilt or innocence of the accused and the 
fairess of their trial.’ The Governor 
continues to say: 


It seemed to me I ought to attempt to set the 
minds of such people at rest if it could be done, but 
I realized that with all I could do personally to 
find out the truth some people might well in the 
end doubt the correctness of any conclusion that I, 
or in fact any other one man, might reach. I 
believed that I could best assure these honest 
doubters by having a committee conduct an 
investigation entirely independent of my own, 
their report to be made to me and to be of hel> in 
reaching correct conclusions. 


An Impartial Governor Fuller explains his 
Inquiry selection of the three men for 
reasons of their high qualifi- 


cations. He then proceeds as follows: 


No one of them hesitated when asked to serve. 
They began work as soon as their other affairs 
could be arranged, labored continuously during 
much of June and through July, holding their 
sessions independently, and arrived unanimously 
at a conclusion which is wholly in accord with 
mine. The public owes these gentlemen its 
gratitude for their high-minded, unselfish service 
on this disagreeable and extremely important 
problem. 


As for the Governor himself, he proceeds 
to tell about his own inquiries, seeking 
answers to the following three questions: 
(1) Was the trial jury fair? (2) Were the 
accused entitled to a new trial? and (3) 
Are they guilty or not guilty? He finds, 
In the first place, that they were not prose- 
cuted and convicted because they were 
Anarchists. It was they themselves, through 
their counsel, who developed to the utmost 
the claim that they were armed Anarchists, 
and that their conduct, including their 














HON. ALVAN T. FULLER, GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


admitted lying about their movements at 
the time of their crime, was in the line of 
their activities as revolutionary radicals 
and not in the line of highwaymen com- 
mitting murder while engaged in robbery. 
Governor Fuller says in his report that he 
had consulted with every member of the 
eleven jurors still alive; that they all con- 
sidered the judge to have been fair, and 
that Judge Thayer had not given them any 
indications of his own opinion in the case. 


Judge Governor Fuller finds that 
Unig Judge Webster Thayer showed 


no prejudice in the trial and 
says that it was only natural that he should 
have formed his own opinion after having 
heard the evidence. During the trial, the 
defense counsel took more than 250 excep- 
tions; and all of those that they chose to 
argue before the Supreme Court were fully 
heard and were overruled, “thus establish- 
ing that the proceedings were without legal 
flaw.”” Governor Fuller next asks whether 
there was newly discovered evidence war- 
ranting a new trial. He is convinced that 
nothing was presented in the seven motions 
for a new trial that gave any valid reason 
for granting it. The Supreme Court up- 
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held Judge Thayer in refusing to grant a 
new trial. Whereupon, the Governor takes 
up the vital question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. To go further back, 
the Governor went carefully into the 
Bridgewater case and finds the guilt of 
Vanzetti, who had been previously tried 
at Plymouth before another jury, to have 
been shown beyond a doubt. That he was 
a bandit and that he merited his sentence of 
fifteen years is not to be denied. 


We may quote a few further 
sentences from Governor 
Fuller’s lucid, manly, and 
sincere review of the case: 


Unjustified 


Delays 


This crime was committed seven years ago. 
For six years, through dilatory methods, one appeal 
after another, every possibility for delay has been 
utilized, all of which lends itself to attempts to 
frighten and coerce witnesses, to influence changes in 
testimony, to multiply by the very years of time 
elapsed the possibilities of error and confusion. 

It might be said that by undertaking this in- 
vestigation I have contributed to the elaborate 
consideration accorded these men. My answer is 
that there was a feeling on the part of some people 
that the various delays that had dragged this case 
through the courts for six years were evidence that 
a doubt existed as to the guilt of these two men. 

The feeling was not justified. The persistent, 
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NEW YORK RADICALS SHOW THEIR INTEREST 
IN THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 
[The reader’s attention is invited not merely to the 


banners but to the type of person (presumably aliens) 
engaged in carrying them] 
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determined efforts of an attorney of extraordinary 
versatility and industry, the Judge’s illness, the 
election efforts of three District Attorneys, and 
dilatoriness on the part of most of those concerned 
are the principal causes of delay. The delays that 
have dragged this case out for six years are in- 
excusable. 


Gest of President Abbott Lawrence 
e Lowe 
er Lowell, Judge Robert Grant, 


and President Samuel W. Strat: 
ton went about their task of inquiry in their 
own way, quite apart from what the 
Governor was doing. They worked to- 
gether as a committee; heard testimony of 
all kinds from all sources; and were careful 
to examine witnesses always in the presence 
of counsel representing the defense as well 
as the State. The counsel for the defense 
had every opportunity to explain to this 
committee everything that they regarded 
as having a bearing upon the case. The 
report of these eminent men is much more 
elaborate than that of the Governor. It 
was presented to Governor Fuller on July 
27, but not given to the public in complete 
form until August 6. It is a notably 
interesting document, and one that would 
be likely to satisfy almost any open-minded 
reader possessed of normal mentality. Presi- 
dent Lowell and his associates make it plain 
that the Government of the United States, 
searching vigorously for dangerous radicals 
at that very time, and finding a good many 
of them in eastern Massachusetts, had not 
included either Vanzetti or Sacco in the 
lists. Apparently Sacco made a very poor 
showing for himself on cross-examination in 
his professed character as an anarchist 
agitator. Vanzetti was probably a Red, 
but, as this report tells us, “‘the United 
States authorities, who were hunting for 
Reds, had found nothing that would 
justify deportation or other proceedings 
against either of these men.” 


A Strictly As a matter of fact, they were 
—— tried simply in their character 


as ordinary criminals; and it 
was only they themselves and their friends 
and sympathizers who, in the emergency 
of the trial and in order to find an ex- 
planation for their highly suspicious con- 
duct, gave evidence that they were actively 
performing as revolutionists, and were 
therefore entitled to the privilege of being 
deported. To a great extent the American 
as well as the European defenders of Sacco 
and Vanzetti have managed to turn these 
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A. Lawrence Lowell 


facts completely around. The men were 
tried and convicted as taking part in the 
South Braintree murders and _ robbery. 
They themselves set up the confession of 
anarchist activities, in order to obtain de- 
portation as preferable to electrocution. 
Having assumed the réle of radicals, they 
have blossomed out and become veritable 
prophets in the temple of Communism. 
[t is thus that these two obvious rogues 
have been endeavoring to build up for 
themselves a reputation as exponents of 
philosophic anarchism that would entitle 
them to rank with radical doctrinaires like 
Lenin or even Karl Marx. The propaganda 
has been carried on so industriously that it 
has confused and misled many people who 
are anxious for justice and who are not in 
sympathy with those bands of insane 
criminals who, under the pretext of being 
proponents of a new social order, perpetrate 
assassinations and use explosives to wreck 
buildings and kill innocent men, women, 
and children. 


On the whole, the commission 
found nothing to sustain the 
view that the trial was unfair. 
Next they proceeded with care to examine 
the question whether or not Judge Thayer 
ought to have granted one of the motions 
for a new trial. They found nothing in 
the alleged new evidence that would 
strengthen the case of the defense, while 
they did find some things that would tend 
further to sustain the prosecution. Finally, 


Unanimous 
' Findings 


Samuel W. Stratton 





Robert Grant 
THE MEMBERS OF GOVERNOR FULLER’S ADVISORY COMMISSION 


to answer the question whether or not they 
are convinced of the guilt of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, the commission reviews the evi- 
dence and arrives at precisely the same 
conclusion that was reached in 1921 by the 
jury. As a result, therefore, of his own 
investigation, fortified in his views by the 
report of President Lowell and his associates, 
Governor Fuller fourid himself unable to 
intervene. August 10 remained fixed as 
the date for execution of the sentence. 


Mobs and Mobs at home and abroad 
Explosives | became more noisy and violent. 
Characteristic of the whole 

movement was the use of explosives. 
Bombs had been exploded in two subway 
stations in New York City late in the 
evening of August 5, several persons being 
injured, with damage to property that was 
at first somewhat exaggerated. Also, an 
hour later, a bomb was exploded in West 
Philadelphia that wrecked the Emanuel 
Presbyterian Church, it having been re- 
ported, perhaps incorrectly, that the minis- 
ter had at some time previously made some 
comments that were not agreeable to the 
supporters of Sacco and Vanzetti. Public 
officials were well guarded, and fortunately 
nobody assassinated President Lowell, 
Governor Fuller, or even Judge Thayer. 
A number of people engaged more or less 
casually in literary pursuits, and of the 
type who succumb easily to the temptation 
to associate themselves with agitators as a 
sort of lark or adventure, went from New 























© Bacuracn 
JUDGE WEBSTER THAYER 


(Who tried the Sacco-Vanzetti case) 


York to Boston to walk up and down around 
the State House, performing what they 
called, in their featherbrain way, “picket 
duty.” Just what bearing this was to have 
upon the Sacco-Vanzetti case nobody of 
well-balanced mentality has been able to 
discover. A number of these gentlemen 
and ladies were arrested in Boston, and 
they were fined five dollars apiece. This 
was a severe punishment, in view of the 
fact that their conduct, while absurd, had 
been evidently due to immaturity of 
judgment and the lack of a sense of humor. 


Distinctions 
to Be 


Observed 


Such comments as these are 
not intended in the least to 
bear upon the carefully con- 
sidered views of men like Professor Frank- 
furter and many other legal authorities and 
patriotic citizens who had thought that 
there were circumstances relating to this 
case that madea review of it by the Governor 
and by an impartial commission eminently 
desirable. These are people whose object 
has been to see that justice is done. They 
are men of wisdom, and citizens to be 
thoroughly commended. They are not in 
the least responsible for the behavior of 
mobs, or for the silliness of the amateur 
agitators who proceeded from New York 
to Boston to do picket duty in faint imi- 
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tation of methods formerly used by people 
of a similar type of mind on behalf of other 
causes and movements. Many citizens of 
Massachusetts, jealous of the honor and 
reputation of the Commonwealth, have 
desired to have every moral and _ legal 
question removed by whatever legal pro- 
ceedings might help to dissipate doubts 
as to the identity of these men with the 
Braintree murderers. 


Further It was in deference not to 
Legal mobs or bomb throwers and 
Proceedings 


not to foreign propaganda but 
rather to these serious and _ intelligent 
citizens of Massachusetts, that within an 
hour of the time fixed for the execution of 
the sentence on August to Governor Fuller 
granted a postponement of eleven days. 
This was to allow further technical pro- 
ceedings before the full bench of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
convening in special session on Tuesday 
morning, August 16. Judge Thayer had 
signed the bill of exceptions authorizing 
the appeal, and Judge Sanderson of the 
Supreme Court, who had previously sus- 
tained Judge Thayer, also signed the bill in 

















ARTHUR D. HILL (LEFT) CHIEF COUNSEL FOR 
SACCO AND VANZETTI IN THEIR APPEAL 
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order that the full court might act upon 
certain points having to do with the fairness 
of Judge Thayer’s conduct in the trial. 


When there seemed no hope of 
further reprieve, the con- 
demned men issued statements 
to MSpublic that were transmitted through 
the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee. 
The message of Vanzetti was very brief. 
Let the reader judge it for himself: 


f Messages 
from Alleged 
Martyrs 


Governor Alvan T. Fuller is a murderer, as 
Thayer, Katzmann, the State perjurers, and all the 
others. . . . Now ignoring and denying all proofs 
of our innocence, he insults us and murders us. 
We are innocent. This is the way of plutocracy 
against liberty, against the people. We die for 
anarchy. Long life to anarchy. (Signed) 

BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI. 


Sacco’s statement of the same date, refer- 
ring to Governor Fuller’s decision of August 
3, proceeds as follows: 

We are not surprised by this news because we 
know the capitalist class is hard, without any mercy 
to the good soldiers of the revolution. We are 
proud of death and feel as all the anarchists feel. 
It is up to us now, brothers, comrades, as I have 
told you yesterday, that you are the only ones that 
can save us, because we have never had any faith 
in the Governor. For we have always known that 
Governor Fuller, Thayer, and Katzmann are the 
murderers. 

With warm fraternal regards to all, (Signed) 

NICOLA SACCo. 


Nothing could be more pitiable drivel or 
more arrant nonsense than these messages 
from the death chamber. Sacco’s career as 
an anarchist would seem to have been 
wholly limited to these years in jail, since in 
the trial itself he first assumed the réle of 
a political revolutionist, on advice of coun- 
sel, to escape the dreaded alternative. 


Common Sense There is no reason whatever 
_ lain to think of Governor Fuller as 
acts : 

otherwise than a scrupulous 

man, anxious only that justice should 
be done. Those who attack the motives 
of President Lowell and his associates are 
merely subjecting themselves to contempt. 
The subject as a whole is not one that 
properly lends itself to hysterics or clamor. 
Delay after delay has given opportunity 
for propaganda; and it is thus that the 
case of Sacco and Vanzetti has disturbed 
three continents. Governor Fuller is per- 
fectly right in saying that the dilatory 
methods which have brought this affair 
to a focus seven years after the crime was 
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committed are inexcusable. This is the 
only thing for which Massachusetts de- 
serves to be criticized. It would be hard 
anywhere in the world to find justice admin- 
istered more honestly, sincerely, and intel- 
ligently than in the State of Massachusetts. 
But this case proves the need of certain 
reforms in criminal procedure. Mean- 
while, let it be remembered that the delays 
have fully demonstrated the existence of the 
most scrupulous desires, in one quarter or 
in another, that no injustice should be done 
through summary action. Nowhere else 
in the world would these offenders have been 
treated so tenderly. In England or in 
France, Sacco and Vanzetti would have had 
a short trial, probably of three or four hours; 
would have been found guilty by a judge 
compared with whom Judge Thayer is 
a model of impartiality and discretion; and 
would have been executed within a week. 
There would have been no reprieves and 
no delays of any kind in either of those 
two countries, where Massachusetts has 
been so infamously criticized, by editors 
whose insolence is only surpassed by the 
density of their self-satisfied ignorance. 


They Might When men have been con- 
Now be victed of a capital offense, and 
Deported 


have been refused a new trial 
in spite of the efforts of very able and re- 
sourceful legal counsel, and have languished 
in jail for seven long years with a death 
sentence hanging over their heads, they 
have already had a very heavy punishment. 
Some of the most ardent supporters of the 
two Italians have said that if the death 
sentence could be revoked and life imprison- 
ment substituted, this result would be satis- 
factory. If it were legally possible for the 
Governor of Massachusetts to render truly 
poetic justice in this case, he might hand 
Sacco and Vanzetti over to the Federal 
authorities with the request that they be 
deported at once and consigned to a selected 
group of Parisian newspaper editors. This, 
of course, should be upon the accepted un- 
derstanding that the further behavior of 
these editors should be consistent with the 
record they have made as ardent admirers 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. We will keep our 
own Byrds, Lindberghs, and Chamberlins, 
and gladly give back to Europe the vulgar 
criminals and fake Anarchists out of whom 
Europe has chosen to create heroes. Mean- 
while, all reasonable Americans wish only 
for a just conclusion of this case. 
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Coolidge on President Coolidge asked his 
— fellow citizens to ‘‘ Have Faith 
sia in Massachusetts.” In _ his 


address to the State Senate in 1914, on be- 
ing elected president of that body, he made 
certain statements well worth quoting for 
their pertinence at this time: 


Courts are established, not to determine the 
popularity of a cause but to adjudicate and enforce 
rights. No litigant should be required to submit his 
case to the hazard and expense of a political cam- 
paign. No judge should be required to seek or 
receive political rewards. The courts of Massa- 
chusetts are known and honored wherever men love 


justice. Let their glory suffer no diminution at our 
hands. The electorate and judiciary cannot com- 
bine. A hearing means a hearing. When the trial 


of causes goes outside the court-room, Anglo-Saxon 
constitutional government ends. . . . Have faith in 
Massachusetts. In some unimportant detail, some 
other States may surpass her, but in the general 
results, there is no place on earth where the people 
secure, in a larger measure, the blessings of organized 
government, and nowhere can those functions more 
properly be termed self-government. . . . Recog- 
nize the immortal worth and dignity of man. Let 
the laws of Massachusetts proclaim to her humblest 
citizen, performing the most menial task, the recog- 
nition of his manhood, the recognition that all men 
are peers, the humblest with the most exalted, the 
recognition that all work is glorified. Such is the 
path of equality before the law. Such is the foun- 
dation of liberty under thelaw. Suchis the sublime 
revelation of man’s relation to man—Democracy. 


In our opinion, Mr. Coolidge spoke not 
only with eloquence but with justifiable pride 
in the quality of Massachusetts as a com- 
mveawealth of order and liberty. It is also 
our opinion that Governor Fuller is a worthy 
successor of Calvin Coolidge. And we 
think that a State that chooses to elect 
Governors of this type, and that produces 
jurists like Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
gives no signs of decadence in the realm of 
law, government and justice. 


Reforms Every State finds by experi- 
of Court ence that it can from time to 
Procedure 


time improve the public ma- 
chinery. Thus the State of New York just 
now has been carrying out the most pro- 
found reorganization of its executive system. 
The State of Massachusetts evidently needs 
changes in its code of criminal procedure, 
so that appellate courts may review 
evidence as well as law points, and so that 
proceedings of a merely dilatory character 
may be abolished. Massachusetts has led 
America in many matters having to do with 
progressive and efficient government. The 
whole country is now trying to find ways 
to make the administration of justice more 
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certain and prompt. Let Massachusetts 
then, by virtue of the fact that the State 
possesses an exceptional number of men of 
high training for such work of legal reform, 
proceed at once to take the lead and to 
solve certain problems in the fields of crim- 
inal and civil litigation that are vexing 
many States from one coast to the other. 


The President On the second day of August, 
Announces at Rapid City, South Dakota 
His Choice : : aes 

where the presidential offices 
had been established for the summer season, 
Mr. Coolidge handed to each of the news- 
paper correspondents a slip of paper con- 
taining a dozen words that will always be 
remembered and quoted in American po- 
litical history. The exact form of his 
announcement was: “I do not choose to 
run for President in nineteen twenty-eight.” 
He made no allusion to the fact, but it was 
recalled at once that this announcement 
came on the exact anniversary of that 
August morning of 1923 when he took the 
oath of office as administered by his father, 
the late Colonel Coolidge, in the little farm 
house at Plymouth Notch, Massachusetts. 
He had now had the actual experience of 
serving as President for four years, this 
being the full measure of one regular term. 
He had yet to serve five months remaining 
of the year 1927, the entire twelve months 
of the year 1928, and from January 1 until 
March 4, of the year 1929. If he had chosen 
to run for another consecutive term and 
should have been elected, he would have 
had to bear the burdens of the presidency 
without intermission or relief until the 
fourth of March, 1933. 


A Sincere Jn these pages we commented 
— at some length last month 


upon the incessant and almost 
incomprehensible pressure of duty and 
responsibility to which an American Presi- 
dent is subjected. This is due not only to 
the nature of the office itself, but still more 
to the ever-growing complexity of the func- 
tions of the Government at Washington in 
domestic matters, and to the immense ex- 
pansion of our external affairs for the con- 
duct of which the President is immediately 
responsible under the Constitution. The 
presidency has become so powerful that 
even a relatively unpopular President can 
usually secure control of a majority of the 
delegates to a national convention, and thus 
bring about his nomination for a second 
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SECRETARY HOOVER CALLS UPON PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AT THE SUMMER WHITE HOUSE IN 
THE BLACK HILLS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


(Mr Hoover reported especially upon his activities as director of relief in the Mississippi flood regions, and is under- 
stood to have suggested a plan for future control of the river) 


term. If there had been no question of a 
third term, Mr. Coolidge’s renomination 
next year would have come about with 
good-will and without any White House 
scheming. And even though many thought- 
ful people regard the third-term issue as 
essentially involved, it-is quite probable 
that Mr. Coolidge would have been re- 
nominated for another term if he had de- 
sired it. The President’s announcement is 
meant to be taken as a deliberate expression 
of his decision to retire at the end of his 
present term. To assert that he phrased 
his announcement in such a way as virtually 
to invite the party to force the nomination 
upon him is not to treat him with the 
respect that he deserves. He was entirely 
justified in refusing to elaborate his state- 
ment. He made it perfectly clear that he 
is not intending to run, and that he is 
intending to retire. He means to leave the 
field as clear and open for other candidates 
In 1928 as it would be clear and open in 
1932 if he should have been the successful 
candidate for another consecutive term. 
He is not called upon at this time to say 
that under no circumstances would he re- 
fuse to accept an unsought nomination, if 
circumstances led the party next June to 


tender it to him unanimously. There should 


be no political engineering to that end 


The Tak There are many possible Re- 
About publican candidates, and it is 
Candidates 


now to be expected that the 
presidential primaries will be something 
more than perfunctory. Governor Low- 
den’s candidacy seems to be well-assured. 
That of Vice-President Dawes is at present 
to be regarded as receptive rather than 
active. The best publicity methods used on 
behalf of any candidate in either party are 
supposed to be giving form to the boom for 
Secretary Hoover. Ohio in an emergency 
would now as always be prepared to bring 
forward a number of available men from 
whom the party might make a choice. 
At this time Speaker Longworth and Sena- 
tors Willis and Fess are considered by their 
friends as full-sized presidential timber. 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes of New York 
has said that he was too old and had no 
thought of being a candidate for the 
presidency. But Mr. Hughes was never so 
fit in all respects as he is to-day for our 
highest public office, and, from the stand- 
point of sheer ability, high training, and 
wide experience, he is the foremost of all 
possible nominees—a sentiment that all 
the other Republican candidates would 
cheerfully endorse. As a publicist of dis- 
tinction and a leader who has the courage 
of his convictions, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
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THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER, STANLEY 
BALDWIN, IS WELCOMED AT MONTREAL 


Butler, who was supported by the New York 
delegation in 1924, will be likely to con- 
tinue to express his views and exert his 
influence as a citizen and as President of 
Columbia University, and is not expected 
henceforth to be a candidate for political 
office. Senator Borah continues to be not 
only a conspicuous but also a remarkably 
picturesque member of the Republican 
party, but it is almost impossible to think 
of him as holding an executive post. It is 
said that Pennsylvania is likely to present 
Secretary Mellon as a presidential candi- 
date; but, while everybody admits Mr. 
Mellon’s remarkable ability as a financier 
and his great success as Secretary of the 
Treasury, there is no belief in any quarter 
that Mr. Mellon would seriously consider 
such a thing as assuming the burdens of 
the presidential office. 


Britain's The visit to Canada of the Rt. 

P — Hon. Stanley Baldwin, the 
British Prime Minister, has 

attracted great attention throughout the 
United States. The Prince of Wales was 


already much at home in Canada, where he 
greatly enjoys his recurring visits to his live- 
stock ranch in the Northwest. Accom- 
panying the Prince is his younger brother, 
Prince George. The British Heir Apparent 
has an engaging modesty and an unfailing 
tact. He insisted upon putting Mr. Bald- 
win forward as the important visitor. It is 
indeed an unusual thing for a Prime Minis- 
ter while in office to visit one of the overseas 
dominions. Mr. Baldwin has pleasant and 
comfortable ways, and it is admitted on all 
hands that he is a gentleman, a scholar, 
and a well-trained statesman. He is not a 
dominating personality, however; and he 
unifies his great Tory majority through 
some of the same qualities by virtue of 
which the former Premier Campbell-Ban- 
nerman held together an almost equally 
great Liberal majority. Mr. Baldwin is 
conciliatory, has steady nerves, is by nature 
frank and sincere, and is not the victim of 
restless ambition. He has no disposition to 
speak in a loud voice, or to suppress his 
Cabinet colleagues, among whom are Win- 
ston Churchill and Austen Chamberlain. 


The Prince The Prince of Wales, with in- 
andHis — herited qualities that have 
High Place 


made him remarkably popu- 
lar, is kept in diligent training for the re- 
sponsibilities that belong to a constitutional 
British sovereign. The headship of the 
British commonwealth of nations is some- 
thing far more serious and real than many 
people suppose. The American President, 
while in office, exercises powers and dis- 
cretions that are greater than those of the 
British sovereign and the British Prime 
Minister combined. But these powers 
inhere in the office rather than in the 
incumbent. There is no argument for a 
third term that would not be even stronger 
for a fourth term; and the tendency would 
be for the incumbent himself to become a 
ruling personality. In the case of the 
British Empire, Prime Ministers rise and 
fall at the behest of the people as exercised 
through their election of members of the 
House of Commons; so that no British 
Premier ever becomes a Mussolini, or even 
an American President. But, in striking 
contrast, the position of the sovereign, 
which was once regarded as ceremonial 
rather tham authoritative, has taken on a 
wholly new importance by reason of cer- 
tain constitutional changes. The bearing 
of these changes is hardly understood at all 
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CANADA’S DISTINGUISHED GUESTS IN AN INFORMAL GROUPING 


(Beginning at the left, are: Vice-President Dawes, Prince George, Prime Minister Baldwin, Mrs. Baldwin, and the 
Prince of Wales. They are here photographed on the vessel which carried them to Toronto after the dedication of the 
International Peace Bridge) 


in other countries, and is by no means widely 
recognized even within the political circles 
of the British Empire. 


The Crownas ‘Thus it is admitted without 
the oe question that Canada and the 

™ other self-governing dominions 
are now entirely free to take any place in 
the world that they may choose. No one 
has the slightest authority over the political 
destinies of Canida excepting the Canadian 
people themselves. In the new theory of 
the Constitution, Canada is no morea 
subordinate possession of Great Britain 
than Britain is a subordinate dependency of 
Canada. So far as Canada is concerned, 
the British Parliament is local and not 
imperial, Canada is a self-governing, fed- 
eral democracy. When Premier Baldwin 
visits Canada, he does not come as a states- 
man holding a superior office. His status in 
Canada is precisely that which belongs to 
Premier W. L. Mackenzie King of Canada 
when he visits England. But it is altogether 
another matter with a visit from the 
Prince of Wales. Canada is now one of a 
group of associated nations that find 
acknowledged unity in their common al- 
legiance to the British royal house. 


w Piets King George and Queen Mary 
telch of are above reproach or criticism 
the Prince * : a 

in their present positions, and 

the Prince of Wales, now in his thirty-fourth 
year, has been remarkably well trained to 
succeed his father. The nature of the 
unity of the so-called British Common-: 


wealth of Nations under a common sover- 
eign presents some difficulties in theory and 
is likely to present others in practice. The 
British are much more concerned’ about 
practice than they are about theory. It 
happens that the Prince of Wales is pre- 
eminently a practical success: “We are 
publishing an admirably informed article 
this month upon the Prince of Wales by 
Mr. P. W. Wilson. This article is accom- 
panied by a brief but fascinating account 
of the Prince as a sportsman, and particu- 
larly as a hard rider after the foxhounds, 
written by an American authority. 


De Valera ur readers will remember that 
—— after the long struggle for 


Irish home rule an agreement 
was signed between British and Irish leaders 
under which the present Irish Free State 
was established; with its Parliament at 
Dublin and its institutions of self-govern- 
ment. Following the example of Canada, 
the Irish Free State is represented at Wash- 
ington by its own Minister. The leader 
of the uncompromising Republicans of 
Ireland, who were determined to have no 
political connection at all with Great Brit- 
ain, was Mr. De Valera. He and his 
followers made war upon the Irish Free 
State, but were finally subdued. He was 
liberated with the understanding that he 
would cease to employ force. Whenever 
elections have been held in the Free State, 
Mr. De Valera and his followers have put 
up parliamentary candidates in order to 
demonstrate their strength. But they had 
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office as a nominal matter 
not binding upon their 
consciences. ‘They call it 
a technicality that has to 
be accepted for the pres- 
ent, in order that they may 
take their seats in the 
Irish Parliament and so be 
in better position to have 
their way in the end, and 
to abolish such humiliating 
concessions to what they 
call a foreign authority. It 
is hard to see what would 
prevent so theoretical and 
uncompromising a leader 
as De Valera from carry- 
ing through the Dail a 
motion to admit duly 
elected men to their seats 
without the formality of 
any oath of office whatso- 
ever. This might not ab- 








consistently refused, when elected, to assume 
their seats in the ‘Dail Eireann” because 
this would have obliged them to take an 
oath of office which not only prescribed 
loyalty to the Irish Free State but also 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the British 
Crown. In the recent election, Mr. De 
Valera and his partisans won forty-four seats, 
but President Cosgrave maintained control 
because they did not take their places. 


A Merely On August 11, however, there 
Technical emanated from Dublin the 
Allegiance 


sensational news that Mr. De 
Valera and his followers had changed their 
minds, were taking the oath of office, and 
were at once entering the Dail. The opposi- 
tion elements to President Cosgrave and his 
Cabinet were expected, through a combina- 
tion of the Labor party and other smaller 
groups with the De Valera party, to assume 
control and to bring in a Cabinet of their 
own. Action that would have this result was 
scheduled to take place on Tuesday, 
August 16. In one aspect, this step on the 
part of Mr. De Valera has been regarded as 
fortunate for Irish harmony. From other 
standpoints it is perceived to be ominous. 
In deciding to enter the Dail, the De Valera 
party announced boldly that they had 


decided to consider the present oath of © 


AT THE DEDICATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BRIDGE 


(From left to right, are: James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor; Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State; Vice-President Dawes, and Governor Alfred E. Smith) 


rogate the treaty, or 
change any facts, but it 
would be violating the 
spirit of the agreement 
negotiated by Messrs. Collins, Griffith, and 
their colleagues, who were undoubtedly 
acting in good faith. President Cosgrave 
and his Cabinet have carried on Irish affairs 
commendably, and it does not seem to 
accord with sound statesmanship or with 
orderly progress that the irreconcilable 
elements should gain the upper. hand in 
Free State politics. 


The Geneva The naval conference at Ge- 
Pras ce «neva ended on August 4 
without having resulted in an 

agreement. It was called by the United 
States in the hope that Great Britain and 
Japan would consent to apply the ratio of 
5-5-3 (as fixed by the Washington Confer- 
ence for battleships) to the limitation of 
cruisers, submarines, and so on, with ton- 
nage restricted for economy’s sake. From 
the beginning, there seemed very poor 
prospect of any agreement. The British 
are expanding their relative and absolute 
naval superiority, and will not accept 
any scheme of shrinkage. Battleships 
are no longer an acute problem in the 
minds of naval experts; but cruisers, sub- 
marines, seaplanes and smaller craft are 
regarded as vital. An immense navy flying 
the British flag is regarded as essential! to 
the plans and projects of the British Empire. 
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This position of unapproached superiority 
on all the oceans—the waters that no power 
should be permitted to dominate, inasmuch 
as they belong equally to all mankind—is 
regarded as the most ncessary factor in the 
maintenance of British imperial prestige. 
We must refer our readers to the remarkable 
analysis of the situation disclosed at Geneva 
that appears in our present number from 
the pen of Frank H. Simonds. 


America As regards the specific naval 
Has Had program of the Washington 
a Lesson 


Conference of 1921-2, it is 
true that the results have proved in some 
ways disappointing. Mr. Simonds has 
always thought that the conference was 
a failure from the standpoint of the United 
States. If, however, it has not been shown 
by subsequent experience to have been 
completely successful, it was a highly hon- 
orable effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We had be- 
come by far the most resourceful of all 
nations, and we were a long way advanced 
upon a naval policy that would have given 
us marked superiority. We abandoned 
that position and scrapped hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of new tonnage. 
In order to reassure Japan, we made cer- 
tain concessions in the Pacific that have 
thus far seemed to promote international 
harmony. In one sense, this Geneva Con- 
ference is now for the United States a great 
and shining success. It has shown a too 
complacent and confiding American public 
precisely where we stand as regards ques- 
tions of defense and of international policy. 
It has not in the slightest degree diminished 
American good-will toward all other coun- 
tries; but it has helped the American press 
and the American public to realize some- 
thing of the danger to which our interests 
might be subjected in any real emergency. 
There is very little reciprocal good-will 
toward the United States, in those very 
quarters where abiding gratitude and per- 
manent friendship might best be expected. 


4 eMust ‘The interests to be protected, 
ind Our for which the Government of 
Own Policy 


the United States is respon- 
sible, will be vastly greater in 1928 than they 
were in 1914. The fact that so much of our 
external commerce is carried on under for- 
eign flags makes it all the more necessary 
that it should be safeguarded by the Amer- 
ican navy. A policy for the great expan- 

















© Harris anu Ewing 
HON UWUGH S. GIBSON 


(Head of the American delegation at the Geneva Naval 
Conference. who presided over its sessions) 
sion of the American merchant marine is 
indeed desirable. But far more important 
than merchant shipping is the prompt in- 
vestment in whatever may be necessary for 
American naval sufficiency. Great Britain 
is under no more danger of attack from any 
quarter than is Holland. German trade, 
which was world-wide before the war, is 
fast becoming world-wide again, and it does 
not require the return to naval pretensions 
that ceased with the sinking of the German 
warships. At the present time, the United 
States is more in need of a large navy than 
is any other country. But national navies, 
including our own, ought in the future to be 
reduced to the lowest possible dimensions; 
and the high seas ought to be protected by 
coéperative international effort. In the 
final analysis, an American navy protects 
Canada as truly as it protects New England 
or California. The protection of South 
Africa inheres in its own strength regard- 
less of the British or any other navy. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, looking to the 
future, are to find their security in the main- 
tenance of harmony in the regions of the 
Pacific. There is not the slightest danger 
that a program of reasonable naval reduc- 
tion could ever imperil the food supplies 
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© Wallinger, Chicago 
MAJOR GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


(Who entered the Army as an assistant surgeon in 1886 
and rose to the highest rank in the regular service) 


of the British people in their own island. 
There is no Government in the world that 
would or could interfere with the shipment 
of food and raw materials to Great Britain. 
The stronger the American navy, the more 
certain it is that the United States, Canada, 
and other countries could continue with- 
out interruption to maintain their desirable 
trade relations with the British people. 


‘England's 
Sccre about 
Russia 


Since the break-off of diplo- 
matic relations between the 
British Government and So- 
viet Russia, there has been a good deal of 
economic friction and disturbance. This is 
being used as an argument for greatly in- 
creasing British military strength on the 
frontiers of India to prevent Russian inva- 
sion. But it would seem wholly likely that 
the future of India is to be determined by 
the Indian people themselves, and not in 
any measure by the Soviet authorities at 
Moscow. The British administration has 
been of immense benefit to India, and cer- 
tainly ought for a long time to come to be 
retained with the hearty acquiescence of the 
great Indian population. Order and peace 
in the world are equally desirable for the 
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British and the American peoples. There 
is no danger that their respective navies will 
be used in hostile rivalry; neither is it to be 
feared that their combined strength would 
have any effect other than salutary for the 
rest of the world, in what is to be a some- 
what prolonged period of transition from 
extreme nationalism to some kind of real 
and vital organization of world interests. 


The Death ur articles on the Philippine 
ye Great situation in the August num- 
merican per of this periodical attracted 
wide attention, and were generally quoted 
by the press. This was particularly true 
of the utterances of a great number of 
leading Democrats, who had come to the 
conclusion that it would be harmful to the 
Filipino people themselves, and by no 
means advantageous to the world at large, 
if the American flag should be withdrawn 
and an independent Filipino Government 
established, seeking recognition as one of 
the world’s sovereign powers. The article 
on General Leonard Wood’s six years at 
Manila as Governor-General, in which his 
long career has culminated, proved to have 
timeliness for reasons that bring profound 
regret. General Wood had returned to 
this country and had visited President 
Coolidge in South Dakota, afterwards 
proceeding eastward for medical and sur- 
gical attention, of which he stood in evident 
need. His death followed an operation at 
Boston on August 7. It would be impos- 
sible to summarize his career in a few sen- 
tences. He was identified with many sig- 
nificant chapters of American history, espe- 
cially during the past thirty years. He was 
a man of high training and of outstanding 
personality, eminent as a soldier but still 
more notable in his career as a colonial ad- 
ministrator. His had been a great part 
in the modern reconstruction of Cuba, and 
his career in the Philippines had been as 
significant in that earlier period following 
the Spanish War as in the last half dozen 
years. Noone else had taken so great a part 
in the leadership of America along the path 
of military preparation for the Great War 
as Leonard Wood. His friends had made 
him the foremost candidate for the presl- 
dency in 1920, his only close rival having 
been Governor Lowden. ‘Those Filipino 
leaders who had been most constant and 
bitter in their opposition to General Wood’s 
admirable conduct of his important ofiice 
did not fail in any instance after his death 
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to express their appreciation of his great 
qualities of character and his exceptional 
ability in the management of public affairs. 


Several things have conspired 
to arouse the American public 
to the need of dealing with un- 
desirable aliens. Many of them are abusing 
the privileges they have been permitted to 
enjoy as sojourners in the United States, 
or as prospective naturalized citizens. No 
reasonable person should find fault with a 
careful and intelligent study and criticism 
of the record in a case like that of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. But the great agitation on 
behalf of these two men has had nothing 
whatever to do with the merits of the case. 
Its whole tone has been that of an attack 
upon law and order in the interest of two 
convicted men regardless of their innocence 
or their guilt. These two aliens have had 
the clamorous and menacing support of 
thousands of other aliens who in turn have 
incited revolutionaries all over the world. 
Henceforth there must be increasing rigidity 
in the enforcement of existing laws against 
the admission of disreputable foreigners. 
Furthermore, the laws requiring deportation 
of certain classes should be clarified and 
strengthened, in order to remove doubts 
as to the relative responsibility of the 
Federal and State governments. It has 
been officially stated that we now have more 
than 100,000 alien criminals incarcerated for 
felonious offenses in our Federal and State 
prisons. It would seem that under existing 
law all of these aliens are deportable upon 
expiration of their prison terms. If the 
law does not fully cover this criminal 
situation, it should be made adequate. 
It is hard to imagine any answer to the 
European defamers of the United States 
that would be more fitting and effective 
than the return to Europe of alien criminals 
by the shipload. On their own statements, 
Sacco and Vanzetti would, of course, have 
to be deported if their lives were spared 
and they were at any future time released 
from imprisonment. 


Aliens in 
America 


Various — Affairs of state seem to have 
Afairs tun smoothly during the ab- 
of State : 5 1, ; 


sence of the President from 
Washington. Facilities for communication 
are so perfected that for at least a few weeks 
there is no serious inconvenience in the 
removal of the office of President to any 
part of the country, however distant from 
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the Capital itself. Heads of departments 
have improved the summer season to 
inspect various services and situations that 
pertain to their portfolios, this applying 
practically to almost every member of the 
Cabinet except the Secretary of State, 
whose duties have kept him at Washington. 
The final accounting shows that the 
Treasury surplus for the fiscal year that 
ended June 30 is even larger than had been 
reported. The exact figure stands as 
$635,809,921.70. For a variety of reasons, 
the surplus to be expected next summer, and 
the year after, may be less than half that 
of the past year. Some tax reduction is to 
be expected. There is no longer any 
prospect of a meeting of Congress earlier 
than the regular date, which is the first 
Monday in December. Chairman Green 
of the Ways and Means Committee has 
been working diligently upon a new tax bill, 
and there will be a report upon a policy of 
permanent improvement to prevent Missis- 
sippi River floods. There will also be 
increased expenditures for the navy. 


Studying Secretary Jardine has been 
Farm devoting much attention to 
Markets 


the stabilization of farm prices, 
and is clear as to the difficulties of the rural 
economic situation, although not fully 
agreeing with the McNary-Haugen pro- 
posals as regards remedies. Unquestion- 
ably the subject of farm marketing will 
have the foremost place in the debates of 
the coming Congress session. A bill has 
been prepared that is supposed to have the 
approval of all the authorities of the 
Coolidge Administration. This seems to 
be good as far as it goes, but Congress may 
prefer a plan that would be more fully in 
accord with the views of Mr. Lowden. 


Fewerand Former Governor Allen of 
| Kansas tells in this magazine 


of the big results to wheat 
farmers that have come from using heavy 
machinery in harvesting—particularly the 
“combine,” which, reaping and threshing 
at the same time as it sweeps over the 
wheat fields, has reduced the cost of 
harvesting the grain to a small fraction of 
what it was before the Machine Age took 
hold of the operation. At one of the 
meetings of the Institute of Politics in 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, last month, 
Professor Tucker, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, made some striking 











statements as to the increased effectiveness 
of the farm worker to-day as compared 
with only a few years ago. Our farms are 
producing, not twice as much but three 
times as much, per man employed, as they 
produced before the modern innovations in 
heavy farming machinery did for the 
farmer—lucky enough to own the kind of 
land on which such machinery can be 
used—what invention has been doing for 
manufacturing in America, in increasing the 
output with an actual decrease of men em- 
ployed. Economists like Professor Tucker 
feel there is in consequence, a mathematical 
certainty that people must keep moving 
from the country to the cities—the only 
alternative, and that an impracticable one, 
being to move the great industrial plants 
to the country. So, in the prospect of 
further increase of heavy labor-saving 
machinery on the farms that can use it, 
enlarging their productivity per man em- 
plcyed even faster than in the factories, 
we are apparently faced with a change to 
fewer farms, but these of an efficiency never 
dreamed of a generation ago. 


The Government’s estimate 
of the cotton crop, published 
on August 8, was about a 
million bales below the prophecies of 
private experts, unfavorable weather and 
the boll weevil having been serious factors 
in the latter part of July. The price of 
cotton has been booming in consequence, 
rising above twenty cents in mid-August. 
It is difficult to realize that only last 
December the cotton farmers were all but 
in despair over the unremunerative prices 
of their product. The main factor in the 
sudden change has been the astonishing 
increase in the world’s use of cotton—some 
2,000,000 bales more in the past year than 
in the previous months. With a carry- 
over last year of 7,000,000 bales and a 
decrease in production in 1927 of nearly 
4,000,000, the statistical position of the 
staple promises to become much more 
favorable for the prices that will give cotton 
farmers a good profit. The August esti- 
mate of the 1927 crop, which set the cot- 
ton futures market to boiling, gave 13,- 
492,000 bales as the prospect for this year. 
This is 4,500,000 bales less than the record 
crop of last year and actually 4,000,000 
bales under the amount of cotton con- 
sumed last year. At prices prevailing 
in August, the Department of Agriculture 


Cotton Is 
King Again 
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figures that the cotton planters will get 
something like $119,000,000 more for the 
short crop of this year than they received 
for the record crop of 1926. 


By the time this magazine is 
published the crops of wheat, 
oats, rye, and barley will be 
harvested, with a yield somewhat better 
than last year, and very satisfactory prices 
in prospect. In the Northwest, particularly, 
Nature has been kind to the wheat farms, 
with yields described by many observers 
as the heaviest ever known in that land of 
wheat and flour and with almost ideal 
weather for harvesting. Local bankers in 
the great Northwest are confident that the 
farmers of their region will be in better 
shape financially than for several years, and 
that thousands of debts formerly thought 
to have become hopeless will be successfully 
liquidated. Corn is not showing so well, 
owing to the late season and the varied 
planting dates. Early frost would seriously 
curtail the western supply of feed for its 
livestock. On the other hand, the South has 
planted more corn, in consequence of cutting 
down cotton acreage, and will need to buy 
less from the Middle West. The hay crop 
this year is enormous throughout the East 
and Middle West, due to the wet season. 


A Good 
Crop Year 
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TkeNew With this generally favorable 
Giantof outlook for the purchasing 
Industry i é 
power of farmers and with the 
unexpectedly good profits of industrial 
concerns in 1927, the securities markets 
have been booming to heights never before 
seen, until in August President Coolidge’s 
announcement as to his candidacy and 
political uncertainties began to produce 
hesitation and reaction on the Stock Ex- 
change. But most of the improvement in 
business profits for the year is due to the 
miraculous success of certain automobile 
concerns. And of these the miracle was 
chiefly centered in the General Motors 
Company, which, in the face of a decline 
in total automobile production in the first 
six months of the year, showed a tremendous 
increase in its own output and net earnings 
for the half-year of $129,000,ooo—more than 
the Steel Corporation or any other indus- 
trial concern in the world. Without Gen- 
eral Motors’ sensational advance there 
would have been a decided drop in auto- 
mobile production and also a drop in total 
profits of industry as compared with 1926. 
The financial districts and the press were 
full of wild rumors when it was learned 
that the Du Ponts, owners of the largest 
single block of stock in General Motors, 
were buying substantial amounts of the 
United States Steel Corporation—a merger 
of these two giants of industry being pre- 
dicted. It was announced that the Federal 
Trade Commission would conduct an in- 
vestigation of a possible community of 
interest in “Steel” and ‘‘General Motors.” 
It was the Du Pont family, with their 
banking associates, that took over a huge 
block of General Motors stock from the 
then embarrassed Mr. Durant several years 
ago. It has been for the buyers probably 
the most profitable business deal ever made. 


a There The average citizen has for- 
sa “one : : 
Coal Strike gotten there is such a thing as 


a coal strike and a general 
shutting down of the union mines in the 
bituminous fields. Yet the strike is there 
and has been for four months, with no early 
prospect for settlement or any discernible 
activity toward coming to an agreement. 
The chief reason for the failure of the 
miners’ union to attract public attention 
to the strike is that there is plenty of soft 
coal to be had. In the first half of the 
year there was mined 4,500,000 tons more 
than in the same period of 1926. Cur- 

















HON. HENRY J. ALLEN 


(The former Governor of Kansas writes in this issue on 
the social and economic advantages that have come from 
the use of improved harvesting machinery) 


rently, the non-union mines have been 
producing about 8,000,000 tons per week, 
which is near normal for the season. 
Furthermore, it is said that if greater de- 
mands for bituminous coal develop the 
non-union mines can increase this produc- 
tion. The Government does not feel, in 
the face of these facts, that industry will be 
in danger of a coal shortage this winter. 
An obvious conclusion from the episode is 
that with both the union and non-union 
mines working there are too many men 
engaged in the production of soft coal, 
and that some of them should be at other 
jobs. While the fight of the union has not 
yet produced any results except to throw 
all the business to non-union mines, it is 
true that the total stock of soft coal, es- 
timated at 80,000,000 tons on April 1, 
is gradually being reduced and that if no 
settlement is reached before winter there 
may be a call on the non-union mines for a 
substantial increase of production. 


HighWages_ Qutside of this coal-mining 

a situation and the temporary 

shutdown of Mr. Henry Ford’s 

plants there has been no unemployment 
problem, this year, in the United States. 
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This is in the face of the fact, brought out 
by a recent bulletin of the United States 
Department of Labor, that fewer persons 
are being employed in manufacturing 
establishments than in 1923 in spite of the 
tremendous growth of business since that 
year. The factories reporting to the 
Department showed that 2.6 per cent. 
fewer workers have been employed this 
year than last, and the decrease is 10 per 
cent. from the same period of 1923. This 
has meant smaller payrolls but not lower 
wages, because the total payrolls have not 
decreased so fast as the number of persons 
-employed, and the actual wages earned 
have thus increased, helping every worker 
so much toward the ownership of a Chevro- 
let or a Dodge, and thus making the almost 
unbelievable volume of business for the 
leading motor companies. It is the in- 
creased use of machinery and better or- 
ganization that has enabled employers to 
pay higher wages to fewer persons and 
keep profits growing at the same time. 


Prics But the present high dollar 
—— q Wages of our working people 


do not tell the whole story of 
their ability to buy millions of motor cars, 
radio sets and other things considered 
luxuries only a few years ago. It is also 
true that each dollar they get goes farther. 
After all great wars of the past, prices have 
declined gradually, with interruptions of 
the process, now and again, over a term of 
years. After Waterloo, British prices de- 
clined 43 per cent. in fourteen years. After 
our Civil War, prices declined in the 
United States more than 30 per cent. in 
fourteen years. In a recent article Mr. 
Alexander D. Noyes predicts that prices 
in America will continue to decline gradu- 
ally and asks what effect this process will 
have on our prosperity. Thus far business 
profits have been maintained, as noted 
above, by mass production (itself stimu- 
lated by the greater purchasing power of 
high wages) and by efficiency, which has 
increased the output per person employed, 
according to the Federal Reserve report, 
more than to per cent. But if prices 
continue to decline as they did after the 
earlier great wars—going, say, 20 per 
cent. below the present levels—can_ busi- 
ness organization, machinery, and efficiency 
still accomplish profits? Mr. Noyes’s 
prediction is that with our abundant sup- 
ply of easy credit, our wide diffusion of 


wealth, and the modern process of getting 
goods quickly from the factory to the 
consumer, without accumulation of unsold 
goods, the prosperity of the country is 
well assured for a considerable time. In 
the meantime we see individual industries, 
such as sugar, rubber, and oil having a 
hard fight against the unduly severe price 
declines in their special fields. 


Local Taxes— Under the Coolidge adminis- 
Half =_— tration the national debt has 

7 been cut down by eight billion 
dollars, about one billion a year, and at the 
same time federal taxes have been greatly 
reduced—a combination seen in no other 
country of the world. But our record in 
local debt and taxation is a very different 
matter. The States, counties, and munici- 
palities have been piling up new burdens 
of debt at a rate that is alarming many 
economists and all taxpayers. A recent 
bulletin of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board asserts that $5,000,000,000 
of these local renewals are wasted each 
year. This huge sum, one-tenth of all 
local expenditures, “could be saved each 
year without diminution, either in quality 
or quantity, of governmental services new 
rendered.” This stupendous waste is 
spread over some three-quarters of a 
million taxing and spending units. Their 
aggregate expenditures rose from $1,884,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $5,829,000,000 in 1925. 
This means that every man, woman, and 
child paid an average sum of $19.10 per 
year for local government in 1913, and that 
twelve years later each person’s contribu- 
tion rose to $50.52. To save this waste 
the survey of the Conference Board sees 
no adequate remedy in restrictions on tax 
rates and bonded indebtedness. This sur- 
vey advocates more centralized control 
of tax levying and borrowing, and at times 
of expenditures, by county boards and 
State commissioners. 


Our Tourists 
Spending 
ore 


The great prosperity of the 
United States during the past 
few years accounts for such a 
tourist movement to Europe this year, and 
to such a spending of money there in 
tourist pleasures as have never been seen 
before. Mr. Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
said in an address made in Paris in August, 
that the present season would find American 
travelers spending $650,000,000 on their 
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trips abroad. The item of so-called “in- 
visible imports” (which includes also money 
sent abroad by immigrants in the United 
States, the costs of carrying ocean freights, 
insurance on ships and cargoes, etc.) has 
generally counted on a sum of something 
like $400,000,000 to cover the expense of 
American tourists in the Old World. Of the 
new and greatly enlarged figure, Mr. Klein 
estimates that not less than $250,000,000 is 
being spent by Americans this season in 
France alone. The profits which French 
tradesmen and hotel keepers make out of 
this quarter-billion of dollars make a tidy 
little help toward carrying out any schedule of 
debt payments that may finally be arranged 
between France and the United States. 


Germany The Dawes Plan for Ger- 
rire many’s international financial 
operations is in its third year; 
and the recent report of Mr. S. Parker 
Gilbert, Agent-General for Reparations 
Payments, is full of interest in its authori- 
tative news of Germany’s industrial re- 
covery and the successful progress, thus 
far, of the plan itself. Mr. Gilbert’s able 
report shows a reorganized and efficient 
Germany, with increasing production and 
but little unemployment. Wages are low 
as compared with the United States— 
averaging only $9 a week for unskilled, 
and $12 for skilled labor in a number of 
large industries having the wage scale 
fixed by collective bargaining. Commodity 
prices are gradually rising in Germany— 
from 132 in May, 1926, to 137 in May, 
1927, while in the United States prices fell 
during the same period from 152 to 144; 
in this comparison the wholesale prices of 
1913 are represented by 100. The serious 
problem of German industry at present is 
to find capital at living interest rates to keep 
up with the mounting production of goods. 
Mortgage loans are now made at from 8 
to g per cent., and it is difficult to obtain 
enough capital even at these high rates. 


Reparations’ The most serious menace to 
noe the further success of the 
igures ‘i eel 

Dawes Plan is the continuing 
unfavorable trade balance. Germany is 
importing great quantities of raw materials 
and foodstuffs, and has as yet shown no 
ability to increase correspondingly her 
exports of manufactured goods. The prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that Ger- 
many’s industries must not only develop 


the capacity to produce finished goods for 
export, but must also find other countries 
willing to take them, and be able to meet 
the intense competition in international 
trade. Mr. Gilbert says that Germany 
has “loyally and punctually” made the 
agreed payments for reparation, and that 
these payments have been successfully 
transferred without interfering with the 
stability of German exchange. In this 
third year of the Dawes Plan, the repara- 
tions account calls for an increase from 
1,220,000,000 reichsmarks (the second pay- 
ment) to 1,500,000,000. In the fourth year, 
beginning this September, the payments 
will be 1,750,000,c00 reichsmarks, and in 
the fifth year they rise to 2,500,000,000, 
which will be the ‘standard’ payment 
thereafter unless Germany’s prosperity is 
sufficient to allow additional sums. 


Where Of these great sums which are 
— thus far being “loyally and 
ome From Pe 7 
punctually”’ turned over to 
the Agent-General for Reparations, 290,- 
000,000 reichsmarks come from the tax on 
transportation. The interest on railroad 
bonds furnishes 550,000,000 reichsmarks, 
and this will be increased to 660,000,000 
when the ‘“‘standard”’ payment is reached. 
At present the Budget contributes 410,- 
000,000 reichsmarks; it will be called 
on for no less than 1,250,000,000 when 
the “standard” régime sets in. From 
the interest on industrial debentures 
come 250,000,000 reichsmarks—to be in- 
creased in the fifth year of the plan to 
300,000,000. From the inception of the 
Dawes Plan it has been recognized that 
the problem of transferring the payments 
was a more puzzling one than finding the 
money. It is true that so far the transfers 
have been in the last analysis effected 
through private loans to German citizens, 
as there has never been a trade balance 
large enough to cover the payments. 


Further 
Progress 
in Aviation 


When enthusiasm for flying 
first gripped the public in 
early summer, it was thought 
that the popular clamor might soon die. 
But it has not. Following the flights from 
America to Europe and Hawaii came 
attempts at further conquest of the air 
which have had their share of attention. 
The race to Hawaii for the $35,000 prizes 
offered by Mr. James Dole took its toll of 
human life, showing that the safety factor 
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essential to healthy aviation has not yet 
been achieved. Nevertheless, a comparison 
of the hurried preparations of some of 
these fliers with the extremely thorough 
arrangements made by Colonel Lindbergh 
indicates that flying need not cost so many 
lives. The German aviators who turned 
back in the middle of August when their 
transatlantic efforts in the Bremen and 
Europa ran them into foul weather were 
sensible. Their decision took courage, 
since they knew that the hopes of the 
German people for a concrete demonstra- 
tion of Germany’s flying skill were centered 
on them. Recklessness will gain nothing, 
whereas intelligent achievement will. Clar- 
ence Chamberlin’s take-off from the Levi- 
athan when it was well out to sea is an 
example. Already steamship companies 
are discussing a regular air-mail and pas- 
senger service to and from fast ocean liners 
at both ends of the voyage. It may well 
be that Chamberlin’s demonstration will 
lead to cutting a day, or more, from the 
time now necessary for the fastest trip 
overseas. In passing it might be mentioned 
that the air mail brought Professor Wilson’s 
article (page 295) to the editor in New York 
on August 13, ten days after it was mailed 
in Honolulu. 


On August 15, it was an- 
nounced that Judge Elbert H, 
Gary had died of a_ heart 
trouble that had been chronic for a con- 
siderable time. His position at the head 
of the United States Steel Corporation had 
given him prominence in the world of 
industry and finance. He had become a 
successful Chicago lawyer at an early age, 
and circumstances had thrown him into 
the position of legal adviser to certain 
expanding steel corporations which after- 
wards became units in the larger merger 
that resulted in the present great steel 
company. As chairman of the board of 
this organization for many years, Judge 
Gary was recognized as the leader in its 
financial and general policies. His reason- 
ableness and moderation had resulted in the 
company’s immunity, sustained by the 
courts, from attack as a monopoly; and he 
had maintained good relations with com- 
petitors. His powerful position never made 
him arbitrary or arrogant. 


The Late 
Judge Gary 


Other A great engineer who becarre 
= an equally distinguished edu- 


cator was the late President 
Alexander C. Humphreys, who had served 
for twenty-five years as president of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, 
New Jersey. Dr. Humphreys was born in 
Scotland in 1851, coming to the United 
States at the age of eight. He died at 
Morristown, New Jersey, on August 14, 
at the age of seventy-six. In the middle 
of July Mr. Henry White, one of the 
most experienced and highly esteemed 
American diplomatists, passed away at the 
age of seventy-seven. He had entered the 
diplomatic service as a very young man; 
had been Ambassador to France, and to 
Italy, and had been a member of the Peace 
Commission accompanying President Wil- 
son to Paris at the end of the Great War. 
The late Colonel Rhinelander Waldo, of 
New York, who died at the age of fifty, had 
served in the army under General Wood in 
the Philippines for some time just after 
acquisition of the islands, and later had 
become a police commissioner in New 
York City. He would doubtless have been 
among those mentioned prominently for the 
governorship at Manila if he had not him- 
self passed away within a day or two after 
the death of his former chief. Our obituary 
list on another page contains the names of 
many personages of distinction abroad. 
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THE GIST OF A MONTH’S NEWS 


FROM JULY 15 TO AUGUST 15, 1927 


THE PRESIDENT IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


July 15.—A delegation from the National Wom- 
an’s party visits the President with a plea for 
support of a proposed equal rights amendment to 
the Constitution. 

The President attends a farm conference at Ard- 
more, S. D., at which Governor Bulow (Dem.) 
and Senator Norbeck (Rep.) of South Dakota are the 
principal speakers. 

July 19.—Frederick E, Murphy, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, suggests to the President that 
the NcNary-Haugen bill is, unsound, and that the 
real remedy for farmers is for the Government to 
take over unproductive or heavily encumbered 
property and withdraw it from production tempo- 
rarily. 

July 20.—Secretary Hoover reports to Mr. Coo- 
lidge with a plan for Mississippi flood control; 
all but 20,000 of the refugees have been returned to 
their homes, although 150,000 are still being fed by 
the Government, which will probably have to 
guarantee interest and amortization on $45,000,000 
of locally owned levee bonds. 

July 21.—Senator Smoot (Rep., Utah) urges 
President Coolidge to call a special session of Con- 
gress for tax revision to the extent of $300,000,000, 
corporate tax-reduction plans involving a decrease 
of $150,000,000 under his program. 

July 23.—The President visits the summer camp 
of Governor McKelvie of Nebraska, where he 
pans gold and enjoys a day outdoors in the hills. 

July 27.—President and Mrs. Coolidge witness a 
pageant of pioneer days at Custer, S. D., covering 
the period of the gold rush. 

July 31.—The Administration farm program is 
published, calling for a Federal appropriation of 
$300,000,000 for extension of codperative marketing. 

August 1.—Senator Capper of Kansas consults 
with Mr. Coolidge on the new farm program and 
advises inclusion of the equalization fee and stabil- 
ization board. 

August 2.—Mr. Coolidge announces, “I do not 
choose to run for President in nineteen twenty- 
eight.” 

August 4.—President Coolidge is adopted into the 

Sioux Indian tribe as Chief “Wamblee-Tokaha” 
(Leading Eagle) at Deadwood, S. D. 
_ August 6.—Frank Evans, general counsel of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, confers with Mr. Coolidge 
on legislation for agricultural relief, and the draft 
of a bill is published; it is reported to have support 
Irom Secretaries Hoover, Mellon, and Jardine. 

August 10.—President Coolidge dedicates at 
Mount Rushmore a gigantic memorial to Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt, to be cut in 
“Sa on the granite face of the mountain by Gutzon 

orgium 


August 11.—Governor Fisher of Pennsylvania 
tells Mr. Coolidge that the major problems of 
America now are competition for world business, 
building of waterways, St. Lawrence Canal project, 
and Mississippi flood control. 

Secretary Work, of the Interior Department, 
informs the President that jurisdiction over the 
Philippines could be transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of Interior by 
executive order. 

August 13.—President Coolidge approves budget 
estimates of $3,316,000,000; tax refunds and perma- 
nent appropriations will increase the total to 
$3,561,000,000; the present estimated surplus for 
next fiscal year is $214,000,000. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


July 24.—Crime statistics in New York City 
show decreases in homicide from 81 in the second 
quarter of 1925 to 67 in 1927 (same period), in 
felonious assault from 576 to 511, in robbery from 
328 to 207, and in burglary from 1004 to 826 cases. 

July 25.—Governors of some twenty-five States 
meet in annual conference on Mackinac Island, 
Mich., to consider farm-relief and other problems. 

July 26.—Mayor Walker of New York settles a 
threatened subway strike by conferring with 
leaders of both sides. 

July 28.—The New York City Board of Estimate 
awards extensive bus franchises to the Equitable 
Coach Company. 

July 29.—The Federal Trade Commission orders 
an investigation of the close financial relationships 
alleged to exist between the United States Steel 
Corporation, the General Motors Corporation, and 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Corporation, which 
holds large blocks of stock in both other companies. 


July 30.—At Indianapolis, David C. Stephenson, 
former Klan Dragon, appears before the Marion 
County grand jury to testify on political corruption. 

July 31.—The New York State annual financial 
statement is published by Governor Smith, show- 
ing a surplus of $13,965,345. 

August 1.—Seymour Lowman takes office as 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury in charge of 
Prohibition, succeeding General Andrews. 

August 3.—Gov. Alvan T. Fuller, of Massa- 
chusetts, declines to intervene in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
murder case, holding that a fair trial was had by 
both defendants, and that a thorough review by 
himself and his assistants and by an Advisory 
Commission fails to disclose sufficient reason for 
executive intervention (see page 227). 

August 4.—In Alabama, Eugene Doss is sentenced 
to eight years in the penitentiary for assault and 
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kidnapping connected with flogging a farm youth; 
others of a group of alleged Klansmen are on trial. 


August 6.—In Kentucky Democratic primaries 
for Governor, the former incumbent, J. C. Beckham, 
leads Robert C. Crowe; Republicans name Judge 
Flem D. Sampson, who defeats Robert H. Lucas. 

August 8.—A milk graft investigation at New 
York City is marked by a report from Judge Charles 
H. Kelby to the Mayor, covering a year’s work. 


August 10.—Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Van- 
zetti get a reprieve from Governor Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts half an hour before the time for their ex- 
ecution; until August 22 they may take further 
court action, now extending over six years. 

August 11.—Nelson Trusler Johnson, of Okla- 
homa, is appointed as Assistant Secretary of State, 
succeeding Robert E. Olds. 

August 14.—New York City expenditures in 
1926 are reported as $982,371,347.61, and the city’s 
present cash balance is $40,183,108.41. 


AVIATION PROGRESS 


July 18.—Five transatlantic air pilots return to 
New York, and receive a tremendous ovation, Colo- 
nel Lindbergh joining the welcome; they are 
Messrs. Byrd, Noville, Balchen, Acosta, and 
Chamberlin. 

July t9.—Commander Richard E. Byrd and 
Lieut. George O. Noville are decorated by Secretary 
Wilbur with the Navy Distinguished Flying Cross. 

July 20.—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh starts from 
New York on a three-months tour of seventy-five 
American cities to boost commercial aviation. 

July 21.—Lieut. Lester J. Maitland and Albert 
F. Hegenberger, who established a record by flying 
to Hawaii, are cited at Washington, D. C., by 
F. Trubee Davison, Acting Secretary of War, for 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

August 1.—Clarence D. Chamberlin initiates a 


test mail service from the Leviathan, off Ambrose, 


Light, via Curtiss Field, New York, to the airdrome 
at Teterboro, New Jersey, where he delivers nearly 
1,000 pieces of mail for the U. S. Lines. 

William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, heads a commission 
for selecting an airdrome for New York City. 

August 5.—Johann Risticz and Cornelius Edzard 
establish an endurance record of 52 hours, 23 min- 
utes, 11 seconds at Dessau, Germany; they use 
a Junkers plane and fly a distance of 6,000 kilometers. 

August 11.—Henry Ford takes his first airplane 
ride with Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 

August 12.—A third flier entered for the Los 
Angeles-Hawaii $35,000 prize flight contest ar- 
ranged by James D. Dole is killed in test flight. 

August 14.—The German monoplanes Bremen 
and Europa, flying from Dessau, Germany, fail in 
an attempt to cross the Atlantic. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 16-17.—In Vienna, a mob of Socialists seems 
in control, aroused by the acquittal of three Fascists 
accused of murdering two Socialists (one a war 
cripple, the other a youth of eighteen); 70 are dead 
and 1,500 wounded; a general strike is called, and 
troops are ordered to the scene; the Palace of Jus- 
tice is burned and many records destroyed. 
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July 17-18—In Nicaragua, a rebel chieftain 
named Sandino attacks with 500 men a small force 
of American marines and native constabulary at 
Ocotal; the rebels are repulsed with heavy losses, 

July 20.—Ferdinand Victor Albert Mainrad, 
King of Rumania, dies of cancer and is succeeded 
by Prince Michael (aged 5, son of Prince Carol and 
Princess Helene), Crown Prince Carol having re- 
nounced the throne; a Regency Council is sworn in, 
composed of Prince Nicholas, Patriarch Miron 
Christea, and Chief Justice Buzdujan of the Su- 
preme Court; Jon Bratianu is Premier (see page 
290). 

July 23.—German postage rates are increased 
50 per cent., effective August 1. 

July 29.—Lord Beatty, Admiral of the Fleet of 
Great Britain, resigns, to be succeeded by Sir Charles 
Madden. . . . The summer session of Parliament 
ends with the final passage of the Trade Disputes 
bill forbidding general strikes. 

August 11.—In the Irish Free State Parliament, 
at Dublin, forty-five De Valera Republicans take 
the oath to the King of England and are seated, 
thus threatening President Cosgrave’s majority; the 
oath is considered by the Republicans as a formality 
of ‘“‘no binding significance in conscience or law.” 

The Central Committee of Soviet Russia an- 
nounces a decision to permit publication of opposi- 
tion views from Trotzky and Zinoviev in Pravda, 
the official newspaper, for a period before the party 
congress on December 1. 

Bolivian Indians in the Pocoata region rebel; they 
number over 80,000, but are suppressed. 

August 13.—The eighteenth Portuguese revolt in 
sixteen years is quickly suppressed by the republican 
government. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 15.—Premier W. L. Mackenzie King of 
Canada notifies Secretary Kellogg that his 
Government will await the report of the Canadian 
Advisory Commission before conferring on a pro- 
posed shipway on the St. Lawrence to connect the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic (Secretary Kellogg 
notified the Canadian Government on April 13 that 
the United States was ready to negotiate). 

July 16.—The Institute of Pacific Relations opens 
sessions at Honolulu, Hawaii (see page 295). 

July 18.—The Pan-American Federation of Labor 
holds its fifth congress at Washington, D. C. 

July t9.—At Honolulu, Chinese tariff autonomy 
is discussed by the Institute for Pacific Relations; 
Nanking plans to abolish the likin tax August 1. 

July 27.—Frederick A. Sterling presents his 
credentials at Dublin as United States Minister to 
the Irish Free State, being received by Governor- 
General Healy with official honors. 

July 29.—The Guatemalan Minister to the 
United States, Sefior Francisco Sanchez Latour, 
commits suicide at Washington, D. C. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations ends its forum 
sessions by reélecting Ray Lyman Wilbur as chair- 
man for two years. 

July 30.—The Prince of Wales and his party are 
welcomed at Quebec, where the French-Canadians 
pledge loyalty to their future king. 


August 1.—Premier Baldwin addresses the prin- 
cipal business men of Canada on the march of 
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progress in the British Empire, inviting closer in- 
dustrial, commercial, and agricultural codperation. 

The Institute of Politics opens at Williamstown, 
Mass., with an address by Sir Arthur Willert, Brit- 
ish publicist, who says the principal planks of 
British policy are “peace, security, and trade.” 

August 2.—King Fuad, of Egypt, is given a royal 
welcome at Rome, having visited London and Paris. 

Minister John Van A. MacMurray is ordered from 
China to report to Washington for consultation. 

August 3.—Cuba’s first Ambassador to Mexico 
presents his credentials to President Calles; he is 
Sr. Guillermo Fernandez Mascaro, 

August 4.—The tri-power conference for limita- 
tion of armament ends in a deadlock between 
Britain and America, the former refusing to con- 
cede equality of cruiser strength along the lines 
of the Washington Conference; Britain’s claim for 
high tonnage of small cruisers sought also to limit 
American battle cruisers of 10,000 tons, thus refusing 
to concede to American needs while demanding 
American acceptance of types paramount for 
Britain’s own use; Britain further seemed to con- 
sider security for her own trade lanes as more 
important than economy; hope is held out for a 
new conference in 1929. 

August 7.—Vice-President Dawes, speaking at 
the opening of the International Peace Bridge 
between Canada and the United States at Buffalo, 
criticizes the failure of the naval conference. 

August 10.—The Prince of Wales and Prince 
George leave Premier Baldwin at Calgary, Alberta, 
to go to the E. P. ranch at Pekiske, Alberta. 
Mr. Baldwin goes to Banff. 

August 11.—The Franco-Spanish conference on 
revision of the international arrangement for control 
of Tangier breaks down. 

August 13.—The American State Department 
protests to the Mexican Government over the 
arrest of Joseph DeCourcey, a Times (N. Y.) cor- 
respondent, ordered deported. 

The United States and Britain arrange to release 
property seized in wartime under the Trading With 
the Enemy laws; some 600 cases covering deten- 
tion and seizure of shipping amount to $2,000,000 
for both countries. 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


July 16—An armistice is reported between 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek of Nanking and Gen. Chang 
Tsung-chang, of Shantung. 

July 18.—Hankow and Hanyang are reported 
now under control of Gen. Ho Chien, Conserva- 
tive Southern Nationalist, in a coup d’état against 
the radicals; Borodin is reported as bound for 
Chengchow to join Mme. Borodin and Russian 
couriers (recently released at Tientsin). 

July t9.—Su Shou-cheng resigns at Hankow as 
Minister of Labor. 

July 27—At Shanghai, American merchants 
protest to Consul-General Edwin S. Cunningham 
against the Nanking National Government’s 
50 per cent. increase in shipping tonnage tax. 
_August 4.—Frank William Lee is sent by Nanking 
Nationalists to the United States under the direction 
of Dr. C. C. Wu to arrange for diplomatic repre- 
sentation. 


August 14.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, the successful 
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leader of the military forces of South China, resigns 
as commander-in-chief; the Nanking Government 
thus appears to collapse; Mayor Huang Fu, of 
Shanghai, also resigns. 


NOTES OF ECONOMIC INTEREST 


July 15.—The American Institute of Banking 
elects Peter R. Williams of Los Angeles as presi- 
dent, at the close of a convention in Detroit. 

July 20.—A trade treaty between Germany and 
Japan is signed at Tokio. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission fixes the 
value of the Union Pacific Railroad’s owned 
property at $242,426,352 and its used property at 
$242,064,968, as of June 30, 1919. 

July 21.—The International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., arranges a $25,000,000 credit for the German 
Reichsbank as a result of a recent conference with 
foreign bankers. 

Differences arise between the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, on one hand, and the Standard Oil of 
New York and the Vacuum ‘Oil Company, on the 
other, over a concession by the two latter com- 
panies to buy oil*from Soviet Russia (the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and Royal Dutch-Shell Com- 
pany failed to geta monopoly of Russian oil exports). 

July 23.—A trade treaty is signed between Ger- 
many and France. 

July 26.—The General Motors Corporation leads 
the United States Steel Corporation again in net 
earnings, announcing for the first half of 1927 a net of 
$129,250,207 as against $93,285,674 for 1926. 

July 31.—The New York Stock Exchange year 
book reveals that over $7,000,000,000 was added to 
the market value of securities listed during the year 
ended May 1, 1927, when listed stocks were valued 
at $40,507,450,825. 

August 3.—The Conference of Eastern Railroads 
grants to 30,090 locomotive engineers on fifty-four 
roads a flat wage increase of 7% per cent., or an 
aggregate of about $7,000,000 a year. 


August 4.—Julius Klein, Director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
states that American tourists are spending $650,- 
000,000 this year, principally in Europe. 

August 8.—It is announced that the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey has reached an agreement with 
the German Dye Trust to place synthetic crude oil 
and gasoline on the market; the products are 
obtained from coal by the Bergius process. 


August 11.—The General Motors Corporation 
announces a common-stock dividend of two shares 
for one. 

Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. stock drops 60 
points on the New York Exchange and Chicago 
Nipple Co. A shares fall from 4734 to 9, while B 
stock shows a net loss of 2738. 

National banks in the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii report total resources of $26,581,943,000 as 
of June 30. 

August 12.—The New York Stock Exchange firm 
of A. L. Fuller and Co. goes into receivership; 
2,938,750 shares are traded on the Exchange—the 
heaviest day since March 30, 1926. 

August 14.—Railway freight traffic for the first 
half of 1927 is reported as 233,794,568,o00 net ton 
miles, or 3 per cent. above the same period, 1926, 
the previous record. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


July 16.—The Ford-Sapiro libel suit is settled, 
following retraction by Mr. Ford of anti -Jewish 
propaganda in his newspaper; Mr. Ford had been 
sued for $1,000,000 by Aaron Sapiro for derogatory 
statements in 1925 and 1926 regarding his connec- 
tion with the coéperative farm marketing move- 
ment and international Judaism. 

July 24.—The Menin Gate is dedicated at Ypres 
by Lord Plumer in commemoration of 58,000 British 
troops who have no known graves; 10,000 British 
pilgrims attend the ceremony and King Albert of 
the Belgians accompanies Lord Plumer. 

July 28.—The Chicago excursion boat Favorite 
capsizes in a squall on Lake Michigan, and 27 out of 
75 passengers are drowned. 

August 2.—Prof. Charles A. Beard delivers a 
masterly address on farm relief at the Institute of 
Politics in Williamstown, Mass. 

August 3.—At Lausanne, Switzerland, a World 
Conference on Faith and Order is attended by 
religious leaders of the Christian Churches seeking 
world unity; the conference is opened by Bishop 
Charles Henry Brent, of New York; the Roman 
Catholic Church is represented by two observers. 

August 6.—Mohawk Valley (N. Y.) citizens cele- 
brate the battles of Oriskany and Fort Stanwix. 

August 8.—Governor Byrd of Virginia opens the 
first session of the Institute of Public Affairs, at 
the University of Virginia. 

August 11.—The Lausanne Conference on Faith 
and Order receives reports of agreement from its 
sectional commissions on ‘‘The Nature of the 
Church,” ‘‘The Church’s Message to the World,” 
and ‘‘The Church’s Common Confession of Faith.” 

August 13.—The Battle of Bennington (Vermont) 
is celebrated by a four-day sesquicentennial pageant. 

Sir Henry Lunn is made chairman of the Lau- 
sanne Conference for the day’s consideration of 
questions on the Lord’s supper and baptism. 

The St. Paul Dispatch and the Pioneer Press are 
sold to the Ridder Brothers and Leo E. Owens of 
New York, by Charles K. Blandin. 

At Woodland, Ga., “‘white folks” give a barbecue 
to Negroes of Talbot County, acknowledging 
their steadfastness in face of migration elsewhere. 


OBITUARY 


July 15.—Henry White, former Ambassador to 
France and Italy and member of American Peace 
Commission at Versailles, 77. . . .Countess Con- 
stance Georgine Markievicz, Irish Republican 
leader. 

July 16.—James Alfred Field, noted Chicago 
economist and eugenist, 47. . . .Dr. Edmund von 
Mach, German publicist, 57. 

July 17.—Frederick T. Steinway, piano manu- 
facturer, 67. . . . Col. William Alexander Gaston, 
Boston lawyer and banker, 68. ... Florence 
Roberts, actress, 68. ... Dr. William Otterbein 
Krohn, Chicago alienist, 50. 

July 19.—Dr. Henry Mills Hurd, noted psy- 
chiatrist and first Superintendent of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, 84. . . . Henry Wilson Clendenin, Illinois 
editor, 89. 

July 20.—Ferdinand Victor Albert Mainrad, King 
of Rumania, 61... . Dr. Arthur Arton Hamer- 
schlag, noted educator and research worker, 54. 
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. . . Irving Pierson Fox, publisher of the Church 
Militant (Boston), 67. 

July 22.—Julius Drachsler, sociologist, 37. 

Dr. Scott W. Skinner, former head of the v. 5 
Pension Board, 83. . David May, chain store 
leader, of St. Louis, 79. 

July 24.—Maurice Edgar Crumpacker, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Oregon, 40. ... Sir 
William James Ashley, British economist and 
teacher, 67.... Brig.-Gen. Reginald Edward Harry 
Dyer, who suppressed the Amritsar rebellion in 
1919, 63. 

July 25.—Bishop William Cabell Brown, of 
Virginia, Episcopalian, 65... Cardinal John 
Csernoch, Primate of Hungary, Roman Catholic, 
75. . .. Matilde Serao, Italian novelist. 

July 26.—Mgr. Joseph M. Denning, of Cincinnati, 
former diplomat, 61. 

July 27.—Solomon Joseph Solomon, British artist 
who initiated camouflage in the war, 66. 

July 29.—Benjamin Franklin Bush, St. Louis 
railroad executive, 67. . Casar Augustin Gras- 
selli, Cleveland chemist, 77. . . . Louise Abbema, 
French painter, 72. 

July 30.—David C. Cook, Illinois publisher of 
Sunday-school material, 78... . Prof. James E. 
Kwegyir Aggrey, native African leader, 53. 

July 31.—Sir Harry Hamilton [Johnston, !British 
explorer, author, and African colonist, 69. 

August 1.—Rev. Joseph H. Rockwell, Catholic 
educator of Boston, 65. . . . Sarah Fuller, Massa- 
chusetts educator of deaf, or. 

August 3.—Rear-Admiral Francis Tiffany “ern 
U. S. N., retired, noted naval architect, 68. : 
Brig.-Gen. James C. Rhea, of Boston, 51... 
Edward Bradford Tichenor, Cornell Univers ity 
psychologist, 60. 

August 4.—John Dillon, Irish home-rule leader, , 
long in British Parliament, 76... . William C. 
Prout, athletic leader, of Boston, 40. 

August 5.—Joseph O’Mara, Irish operatic tenor. 

August 7.—Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, U. S. A., 
Governor-General of Philippines, colonial adminis- 
trator and diplomat, originator of student military 
training camps, 66. William Braddock Clark, 
Connecticut insurance leader, 86. 

August 8—John Donaldson Fleming, dean of 
University of Colorado Law School, 65.... 
George William Coventry, Viscount Deerhurst, 
British advocate of better housing for workmen, 61 

August 10.—Marshall Burns Lloyd, inventor of 
loom for weaving wickers, 69. . . . Paul Spencer, 
Philadelphia electric engineer, 61. 

August 11.—Col. William E. Pedrick, Trenton (N. 
J.) artist, 69... . Lunsford P. Yandell, mining 
executive, 48. . . . Robert Hope Moncrieff, British 
novelist, 82. 

August 13.—Col. Rhinelander Waldo, former 
Police and Fire Commissioner of New York, 50. . _ 
— Oliver Curwood, author and conservationist, 
40. . Captistrane Abreu, Brazilian historian. 

Anes 14.—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Columbia 
University psychiatrist, 51. . Dr. Alexander 
Crombie ‘Humphrey s, head of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, 76... . Richard Hardy, educator 


and former mayor of Chattanooga, 509. Prof. 
“a Lawyer, of Albany (N. Y.) Law School 62 
. . . Elita Proctor Otis, actress. 
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) POLITICS AND NAVIES 


id Two Major Topics in the Month’s Cartoons 
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ry THE PRESIDENT CHOOSES 
By McCutcheon, in the Tribune © (Chicago, II.) 
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) “NOT MUCH, BUT ALL I HAD” THE GREAT DECISION 
By Sykes, in the Evening Post (New York) By Bishop, in the Oregon Journal (Portland, Ore.) 
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WATER, OR JUST A MIRAGE? 
By Warren, in the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 


N AUGUST 2, the fourth anniversary 
of the death of Mr. Harding and his 
own elevation to the presidency, Mr. 
Coolidge made his now famous announce- 
ment: ‘‘I do not choose to run for President 
in nineteen twenty-eight.” 


His sincerity 





OUT OF A CLEAR SKY 
By ‘‘Ding,” in the Herald Tribune © (New York) 
has not been questioned, even by cartoonists 
who at times assume the liberties of court 
jesters of old; but there has been much 
speculation regarding the course he might 
pursue at a later date if another nomination 
should actually be offered to him. Up to 
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“AND THE FLAG WAS STILL THERE!” 
By Thiele, in the Journal (Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
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BUT 1928 IS LEAP YEAR 
By Cargill, in the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 
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HE MAY HAVE TO BE DRAFTED 
By Cargill, in the Journal-Post (Kansas City, 


the moment of the great renunciation, the 
favorite theme of the cartoonists had been 
that the President was spending his summer 
in the West largely in preparation for 
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FISHING—OR WHAT? 
By Donahey, in the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


next year’s campaign. Immediately the 
situation was altered completely; and the 
race for Republican preference in the con- 
vention next year was thrown wide open. 





WHOA BOY! 


I Do NOT CHOOSE 











OUT OF THE RUNNING 
By'Seibel, in the Times-Dispatch (Richmond, Va.) 
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UNCLE SAM IS GUESSING AGAIN 
By Grace, in the Star (Montreal, Canada) 
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OF COURSE THEY COULDN’T GET ANYWHERE 
By Evans, in the Dispatch (Cclumbus, Ohio) 
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MONEY TALKS WITH BIG GUNS 
(Perfect peace as conceived by Uncle Sam) 


By Macleod, in the Evening News (Glasgow, Scotland) 


[The widely divergent views of American and British 
delegates at the Geneva naval conference might well have 
been: expected to result in cartoons—both domestic and 
foreign—more bitter in tone than this periodical has been 
able to di-cover] 











WHOSE FAULT? 
By Sykes, in the Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 




















WITH ALL DUE RESPECT 
By Enright, in the World (New York) 








By Low, in the Star (London, England) 





THE LADIES WOULD INSIST ON COMING 
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been SOMETHING GOES WRONG WITH THE MAGICIAN’S ACT 
By Talburt, in the Telegram (New York) 
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ig : NOT THE SAME TRIP HE EXPECTED TO TAKE 
By Illingworth, in the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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THE NAVAL ARGUMENT AT GENEVA 
“One thing is certain: if we are not at peace with one another, we will all be in the same boat.” 
From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


The conference which had assembled at 
Geneva on June 20, at the suggestion of 
President Coolidge, to discuss further 
limitation of navies, came to an end on 
August 4, when there seemed to be no 
possibility of agreement. Delegates were 


present from the United States, Great 


Britain, and Japan, though the Japanese 
played a minor part in the failure. It was 
demonstrated that the present views of the 
American and British governments, re- 
garding the number and size of cruisers 
necessary for the security of their dominions, 
could not be harmonized. 
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TAMING THE BRITISH LION 


WITHOUT ANY CHANGE 


From IJzvestia (Moscow, Russia) 


TWO RUSSIAN CARTOONS ON THE NAVAL CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 
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BUT NEITHER LIKED THE OTHER’S TROUSERS 
From News of the World (London, England) 
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AGREED!—ON NAVAL DISARMAMENT FOR THE OTHERS! 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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LINDBERGH THE MISSIONARY 
By Smith, in the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle, Wash.) 


The further progress of aviation, the 
question of relief for Mississippi flood 


sufferers, and the widespread interest 
aroused throughout the world in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case—these are topics conspicuous 
in current cartoons. Of especial interest is 
the Italian cartoon below, for the light it 





















































NOBODY HOME! 
By Knott, in the News (Dallas, Texas) 


throws upon one phase of the case of the 
two Italians convicted of murder by a 
Massachusetts jury in 1921, who postponed 
their own execution for six years. The 
better method, in the implied opinion of this 
Rome periodical, Travaso, would have been 
to execute the convicted men without delay. 














EXECUTICNS IN CHINA AND AMERICA 
THE AMERICAN CatT (with Sacco and Vanzetti in its claws): ‘Those barbarous Chinese! If I want to kill anyone, at 


least I take some years over it. 


From Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 


BY P. W. WILSON 


N THE Diamond Jubilee of her birth 

as a nation, the Dominion of Canada 
has been receiving two distinguished visi- 
tors. The one is Stanley Baldwin, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. The other is 
a personage without 


sheds light on others. The girl who 
dances with him sees her photograph in the 
papers. For several days, a Mayor who 
presents an address of welcome is immortal. 
Indeed, in this conspiracy of advertise- 
ment, whole countries 





any such executive 
authority, who is 
known to his house- 
hold as “H. R. H.” 
and signs his name 
“Edward P.” Itisa 
simple fact that in 
popular acclaim the 
politician has been 
completely eclipsed by 
the Prince. At Quebec 
and everywhere else, 
it was ‘‘ Wales” whom 
the people wanted to 
see, 

In his ability to 
hold the limelight the 
Prince of Wales has 
one rival only, and he 
is Mussolini. It is a 
publicity that far 
transcends the usual 
and formal flatteries 
showered upon princes. 
The paragraphs which 








are involved. When 
the Prince lands in 
Uruguay, it means 
that all over the world 
Uruguay goes on the 
front page. Edin- 
burgh complains, 
therefore, because the 
Prince of Wales is not 
also styled the Prince 
of Scotland; by cable, 
the admiring citizens 
of South Africa re- 
quest the jewelers of 
Birmingham to quote 
a price for a statue 
of the Prince in gold; 
at Wembley Exhibi- 
tion the dairymen of 
Canada display him, 
with a horse, sculp- 
tured life-size in but- 
ter; the Stony Indians 
of Banff, Alberta, hail 
him with feathers as 








mention a celebrity of 
the silver screen are 
promoted by a press 
agent. But the atten- 
tion devoted to the Prince of Wales by the 
Newspapers is spontaneous. He is good 
“copy” and people like to hear about him. 
Often it is the merest triviality that is 
printed. The Prince has taken to wearing 
shirts of the darkest blue. He is dieting in 
order to preserve a slim figure. He is chew- 
ing gum. He has spent half the night 
searching St. James’s Park for his lost dog. 

It is, indeed, like a snowball that the 
publicity grows by its own momentum. 
The Prince resembles a man who is so rich 
that he can not help making money. It is 
not only that light is shed on him. He 


EDWARD ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES 


(Eldest son of King George V of England and heir 
to the throne) 


“the Morning Star.” 
The references to 
the Prince of Wales 
are the more astonish- 
ing because, in the diplomatic and political 
sense, he is supposed to be a negative. 
The fact that he crosses Latin America 
does not ‘ouch any susceptibilities aris- 
ing out o. the Monroe Doctrine. It is 
not suggested that there is any signifi- 
cance ,in the visit except good-fellowship. — 
So at home. His most controversial act 
has been, perhaps, a gift of ten guineas to 
help the families of the miners on strike, 
but so strictly does he refrain from inter- 
fering with Parliament that recently he 
threatened to withdraw his name as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
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THE ARMS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 


(The curious three-pronged ‘‘labels’? mean that he 
is the eldest son. The six bars to the helmet show 
that he is heir toathrone. The three feathers at the 
top were captured by the Black Prince from the 
King of Bohemia nearly six centuries ago. The 
dragon opposite, repeated in the inner shield, stands 
for Wales. The lions or leopards on the larger shield, 
with their twisted tails, are probably Norman and 
certainly Plantagenet, being about eight centuries 
in age. The harp is Irish. The single lion, half 
concealed, is Scottish. King James I brought the 
unicorn from Scotland. The circular band is the 
Order of the Garter, dating from A. D. 1349. The 
motto, Ich Dien, means ‘‘I serve’’) 


of Cruelty to Animals unless that organiza- 
tion dropped its official support of a bill 
to stop vivisection. It is with a tongue 
thus tied that the Prince has to obtain a 
hearing. 

It must be confessed that sometimes he 
takes a risk. Crossing the equator on 
H. M. S. Repulse, Neptune presented the 
“Prince of Empire” with a sailor dressed up 
asa mermaid. Said Neptune: 


As you’ve no Princess, don’t you think you oughter 
Take home as bride a daughter of the sea? 


The Prince replied: 


Now, sire, thanks for your suggestion 
About your beautiful Princ-ess 

But may I ask you just one question: 
Where the hell she got that dress? 

But, alas, I’m forced to spurn her, 
Though your offer makes me proud; 

Yes, my King, I must return her— 
Pets on board are not allowed. 


Such a rejoinder was well calculated to 
endear the Prince to the crew of the battle- 
ship! 
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It is customary to account for all this 
notoriety by saying simply that, as the 
cldest son of King George V, the Prince is 
descended from Queen Victoria, from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, from Alfred the Great, 
from Charlemagne and, if the belief of 
Queen Victoria is to be credited, from King 
David himself. Indeed, he is born to 
something more than pedigree. If the 
British throne is unique, it is because it 
unites the continents with the centuries. 
The dynasty of Abyssinia also dates from 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and 
the House of Windsor has no more ancient 
origin than the monarchies of Japan and 
Uganda. But none of these other sover- 
eignties has extended its sway to 450 million 
people or one-quarter of the human race. 


The Heritage of a Prince 


We should not underestimate the hered- 
itary factor. After all, Mussolini, like 
Henry Ford, started from scratch. But at 
the College of Heralds here was a boy who 
was identified with some care as His Royal 
Highness, Edward Albert Christian George 
Andrew Patrick David, Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester, Duke of Cornwall, 
Duke of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, Baron 
of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles and Great 
Steward of Scotland—which as he would 
himself put it, ‘‘is quite enough of that.” 
However, the subordinate titles are useful, 
at times, when the Prince wishes to travel 
incognito. His double is, as a rule, Baron 
Renfrew. 

To these hereditary distinctions there 
have been added a multitude of honors— 
chivalric, academic, naval, military, mu- 
nicipal—a _mere selection ‘of which fills 
pages of a reference book like Burke’s 
Peerage. Here is a Knight of the Garter 
and the Thistle, and if we may resort to 
the alphabet, a G. C. S.1., G. M. M. G,, 
G. C. I. E., etc., etc. By Spain, he has 
been decorated with the Golden Fleece; 
by France, with the Legion of Honor; by 
Denmark, with the Elephant; by Italy, 
with the Annunziata. Nor has he been 
overlooked by the Saints: Norway has en- 
rolled him in the Order of St. Olaf, Czarist 
Russia in the Order of St. George, and 
Rumania in the Order of St. Michael the 
Brave. If the Prince of Wales attempted 
to appear at a function, wearing one half 
of his regalia, he would look as absurd as 
Malvolio when he tied himself up with 
ribands in order to please Olivia. 
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Indeed, at the Coronation of King 
George, when the Prince in all his finery 
advanced up Westminster Abbey, his small 
brother, John—now dead—was so disgusted 
that, with much vigor, he put his tongue 
out. 

Nor is this all. Innumerable are the pro- 
fessional abilities that are attributed to him. 
As a barrister-at-law, he is a Bencher of 
the Middle Temple in London. As an 
ornament of the Mercantile Marine, he is 
an Elder Brother, elected under thirty 
vears of age, of Trinity House which is 
responsible for lighthouses and pilots around 
the British coast. Among Freemasons, his 
is an exalted rank. Universities so widely 
scattered as Edinburgh, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Toronto, Melbourne, and Calcutta have 
conferred on him the erudition of a doctor. 
He is a freeman of vast cities like New 
York and London. 

Yet when you have made every allow- 
ance for pedigree and prospects and for the 
engrained sycophancy of mankind, there 
remains something to be accounted for. 
Honors, after all, are tawdry affairs and 
many a prince has been smothered by such 
tinsel. If the Prince of Wales interests the 
world, it is because he himself is interesting. 
As Lord Byng once put it, when proposing 
a toast, ‘Damme, sir, we love you for your- 
self.” He is seen to be a man who has made 
and will continue to make a definite con- 
tribution to the history of mankind. In 
this more serious light, let us examine his 
education, his character, and his career. 


A Normal Boyhood 


Queen Mary, the mother of the Prince, 
is one of those women who have yet to be 
discovered by her generation. The Queen 
isa true daughter of that Duchess of Teck— 
the best beloved and most vivacious prin- 
cess of her generation—who, in Kensington 
Gardens one day was found running around 
the flower beds to escape—as she said—from 
Court functions; who also stated firmly that 
it was not her intention in heaven to meet 
King Henry VIII. Against the rigidities 
of the Victorian monarchy, imposed by the 
Prince Consort, Queen Mary has been as 
determined a rebel as King Edward VII 
himself. She took good care that her 
children should be reared in a normal home, 
Immune from the fierce light that beats 
upon a throne. 

_In the main, the family lived at York 
Cottage near Sandringham, a house which 

















A ROYAL FAREWELL 


(The Prince bidding New York adieu after his visit 
in 1924) 


could be included in the kitchens of ducal 
mansions like Blenheim or Chatsworth. 
The style maintained was no more preten- 
tious than that to which a country gentle- 
man in comfortable circumstances is ac- 
customed. 

Young David’s instincts were wholly 
human. Like other children of his age, 
he found his mother rather severe in her 
discipline and greatly preferred to be 
spoiled by his grandmother, the late Queen 
Alexandra with whom he was always a 
favorite. At an early age, he gravely an- 
nounced to all whom it concerned that on 
the whole he had quite decided not to be 
Prince of Wales when he grew up, and with 
his grandfather, King Edward, he entered 
into a tacit understanding that in due 


course he would adopt the profession of an_ 


engine-driver. Like other children in 
London, he had an immense respect for the 
police whose powers were so great that they 
could stop the traffic. Like other children, 
he watched the sentries at the Palaces 
changing guard and himself arranged the 
same ritual with the help of a footman, 
a nurse, and a younger sister. 

“‘Give us a child for the first dozen years 
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of his life,” say the Jesuits, “and he is ours 
for ever.’ The first dozen years of the 
Prince decided the question whether or not 
he was to retain an individuality of his own. 

During his ’teens, he was taught how to 
bring this individuality into contact with 
others. It is true that he was not sent to 
a public school like Eton or Harrow. But 
that was only because he was trained for 
the Navy at Osborne and Dartmouth, 
where he was known as ‘‘the Sardine.” 
On H. M. S. Hindustan, he served as mid- 
shipman, and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
he was familiar as an undergraduate, 
usually described as “‘the Pragger Wagger.”’ 
This, with a turn in the Army and a few 
months in the strictest society of Paris, 
completed his earlier education. 


Expert in Versatility 


In one respect, he emerged with an intel- 
lect, trained to perfection. About his 
knowledge of modern languages like French 
and German, there is nothing of the ama- 
teur. He is and he has to be an accom- 
plished linguist. Otherwise, he became an 
expert in versatility. He learned something 
of everything but not too much. To read 
a book, he has neither time nor patience, 
but of books he knows enough to realize 
that Thomas Hardy is an author on whom 
a call by the Prince of Wales would not be 
waste time. So with a hundred activities. 
To the Prince it is not the science that 
matters but the scientist; not the painting 
but the painter; not the millions but the 
millionaire; not the work but the worker. 
His subjects of study are the subjects over 
whom he hopes to reign. 

The upbringing of the Prince of Wales 
embodies, therefore, the English as opposed 
to the German conception of royalty. Some 
years ago, Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 
wrote a novel, entitled “‘The King’s Mirror,” 
in which he described the early life of an 
heir to a smaller throne in Europe. Day 
by day, the initiative of the youth was 
adapted to the constant pressure of an in- 
escapable ceremonial. Gradually, the prince 
was reduced to the position of a sane man 
condemned to live in a padded room. He 
could not hurt himself and he could not be 
himself. By his environment, he was firmly 
besieged—a prince of the old type with 
which, for hundreds of years, the world had 
been familiar—a prince trained to be diffe:- 
ent from others. 

From the first, it was recognized that 
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such an education would be an ill service, 
not only to the Prince of Wales himself but 
to the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
That Commonwealth was inevitably ap. 
proaching a period of change. Of King 
Edward VII, it was reported that he once 
said of his throne: “It will last my time, 
It will last my son’s time. After that, 
who knows?” Every empire known to the 
historian has risen to a zenith, passed it, 
and fallen into decay and disintegration. 

This is the situation that the Prince of 
Wales has had to face. In him, there is 
vested, not a crown alone, but a chance. 
He is plunged into a civilization that re- 
fuses any longer to take royalty for granted; 
he must expect to reign over autonomous 
dominions which recognize no aristocracy, 
maintain no palaces and forbid their citi- 
zens, save as rare exceptions, to accept 
peerages, knighthoods, and_baronetcies. 
To be popular the Prince must not try to be 
different from others. He must be repre- 
sentative of others, which is exactly the 
opposite of a difference. He must be the 
one common denominator of all classes, 
all races, all religions in the far-flung British 
Empire. He put the point in a well-known 
jest at the expense of his brother-in-law, 
the somewhat austere husband of Princess 
Mary. ‘Every day,” said the Prince with 
a laugh, “I am becoming commoner and 
commoner, and every day Lascelles becomes 
royaller and royaller.’’ In order to reign, 
a king must have the mere royalty knocked 
out of him. 

Merely to drill the heir to such a throne 
in the details of etiquette, already ridiculed 
in scores of widely circulated motion- 
pictures, would have been to offer the Em- 
pire yet another Bourbon who can learn 
nothing and forget nothing. If the Prince 
was to “‘put it over,” he must succeed not 
by etiquette but by some quality within 
himself. One day, the Prince was review- 
ing some Australians in Egypt. They 
thought him supercilious and began, as 
the saying is, to count him out by singing 
“‘One—two—three.” Immediately _ the 
Prince rode back to the regiment and, rais- 
ing his hand, asked what was wrong. The 
counting stopped and the troops broke into 
cheers. It was etiquette that lost and tact 
that saved the day. 

In estimating character, we are inclined 
sometimes to attach an undue importance 
to complexion. At Carnarvon Castle, of 
which Lloyd George is the Constable, 4 
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fairy prince, as he seemed, had 
been invested with his dignities 
amid all the revived glories of a 
medieval pageant. The lad was a 
blond, with a face as fair as a girl’s, 
a modest manner, and a shy glance 
that won sympathy from all who 
saw him. Slightly built, he did 
not seem robust. Very appealing, 
moreover, was his youth. It was 
only as years passed that people 
perceived what an inflexible will, 
what afcapacity for physical ex- 
ertion, what a shrewd sense of 
public opinion, and what a com- 
mand of forcible language lay be- 
hind that mild appearance and 
unassuming demeanor. No Han- 
overian—not King George III 
himseli—has displayed a purpose 
less yielding to persuasion than the 
set purposes of the youthful but 














determined Prince of Wales. 


His Part in the War 


In 1914 he was in his twenty-first 
year. There broke over the world a war that 
shook the British Empire to its foundations. 
It was decided that as a matter of course 
the Prince of Wales must remain at home. 
He must be the only soldier of military age 
not permitted to fight for the country. 
This was the view of the Court, of the 
Government, and of the General Staff in 
France. The one man who dissented from 
it was the Prince of Wales himself, and 
there arose the question whether he would 
or would not be able to break out of what 
we have called the padded room. 

To understand his instinct for active 
service iseasy. Whatever else has been said 
of his forebears, at least they have been dis- 
tinguished by courage. Whether in battle 
or assailed by assassins or on their death 
beds, the Hanoverians have never winced 
when in pain or in peril. The argument of 
the Prince, as he demanded an assignment 
abroad, was simple. “If I am killed,” so 
it might be expressed, “‘my brothers remain 
to take on the job. But if I stay at home 
the job itself will be discredited.” He got 
his way, and the constant endeavor of 
“the Boy,” as he was called, to escape from 
headquarters into the trenches, was almost 
as much an anxiety to Lord Haig as the 
offensives of the Germans themselves. 

Events were to show that “the Boy” 
was right, and not the men. From the 


THE PRINCE IN FRANCE 


(His frequent attempts to reach the trenches caused anxiety tothe 


British commander) 


repeated shocks of war the Empire emerged 
not only without the loss of an acre but 
with new territories of wide extent, an- 
nexed or mandated in the Near East, the 
South Seas, and Africa. Yet the Empire, 
though bigger, was weakened. In the case 
of the Dominions, including Ireland, all 
the political links with Great Britain were 
in effect broken, except allegiance to the 
throne. It became literally the fact that 
if the throne were to collapse the Empire 
as constituted, would cease to be. 


Far from a Figurehead 


As heir to the throne, it thus became im- 
possible to regard the Prince of Wales as 
a kind of figurehead to the ship of state, 
with a fixed and wooden expression, which 
ornament can be cut away at any time from 
the vessel without anything happening to 
the navigation. The Prince is now inside 
the ship, essential to the ship, a part of the 
engines themselves. He may not be the 
rudder that guides, but he is the axle that 
rotates, always in the same place, yet never 
at rest. It need not be pointed out that 
for the rest of the machinery a very slight 
eccentricity of the axle. may be a grave peril. 
It was thus of an immense advantage that, 
at this critical moment, the Prince of Wales 
could travel over the Empire as the com- 
rade of those who had fought and fallen. 
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sion. Within reason, his choice of 
a bride has been unrestricted. He 
has met princesses from Italy, from 
Spain, from Belgium, from Den- 
mark, and from Sweden. There 
were princesses in England of a 
suitable age and standing. Nor 
was it stipulated that he choose a 
lady of royal status. Year by 
year, the loveliest débutantes of 
the aristocracy were presented to 
him, were tactfully photographed 
for the press and even shown upon 
the screen. 

In every case, the hero of all 
bachelors smiled at what he called 
“the tea-cup betrothal,” said noth- 
ing further, and ultimately at- 
tended the wedding of the girl 
to somebody else. The obstinacy 
that impelled him to serve in 
France, now impels him to avoid 








ON A VISIT TO KING ALFONSO 


(The Prince, tired of formality, refused to take his uniforms with 


him to Spain) 


This is not the whole story. The thrones 
of Europe were tumbling to the ground in 
fragments. No fewer than three of the 
fallen monarchs—Nicholas of Russia, Wil- 
liam of Germany, and Constantine of 
Greece—were actually first cousins to King 
George of England. Even within Britain 
herself there was emerging a Labor party 
with an extremist wing which attacked the 
Prince’s tours as a waste of money. In 
a picture house of Dublin, a lady threw 
a bottle of ink at his appearance on the 
screen. 





An Obstinate Bachelor 


Toward all and sundry, the Prince 
adopted an attitude unique among heirs to 
a throne. Usually such “‘jobs,”’ as he calls 
them, are claimed by those who aspire to 
them. What the Prince of Wales claims 
is the right, if he wishes, ito throw up his 
job. He is not a quitter. But when he is 
criticized, he is quite ready to hand over 
his duties to the Duke of York, to “Queen 
Elizabeth” as he calls the Duchess, and to 
their baby. 

It is not mere bravado. In more than 
one respect the Prince of Wales has been 
as good as his threat. There are held to 
be the highest reasons of state why the 
heir to the throne, now in his thirty-fourth 
year, should marry. and secure the succes- 


the matrimonial altar. 


On Horseback—and Of! 


Similarly, with his exploits on the 
hunting field, the race course, and the polo 
ground. For any rider, however safe his 
seat, these are pursuits in which there is an 
element of danger. The Prince of Wales 
has broken his collar-bone and sustained 
injuries and bruises. It was thus no won- 
der that Queen Mary, whose grandmother 
was trampled to death at a review of cavalry 
in Vienna, should join with Parliament in 
dissuading the Prince from continuing such 
forms of recreation. For years he has re- 
sisted the pressure. It is doubtful whether, 
even to-day, his surrender to public opinion 
is wholehearted. 

In these matters, matrimonial and sport- 
ing, the Prince has been what is called 
“difficult.” Yet it is obvious that the 
crowd has liked him all the better for his 
obstinacy. A free people prefers to have 
a free man to reign over them. Moreover, 
there is nothing so thrilling to a multitude 
as a risk. The historians tell us that the 
astonishing prestige of Queen Elizabeth 
was emphasized by two circumstances: 
first, that conspiracies threatened her life, 
and secondly, that suitors sought her hand. 
A bachelor prince who rides hard to hounds 
exerts a somewhat similar fascination. 


Is He Like His Grandfather? 


It is usual to regard the Prince as a mere 
reproduction of his grandfather, Kung 
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Edward VII—that is, as a man 
true to his official duties yet unre- 
stricted in his use of leisure. In 
their smile, in their charm of be- 
havior, and in their uncanny re- 
membrance of faces, the two men 
are alike; but otherwise they are 
different. Queen Victoria tried to 
keep King Edward out of politics. 
King George encourages his son to 
attend debates in the House of 
Commons and to take tea with the 
Speaker. Edward, as Prince of 
Wales, was overshadowed by the 
Sovereign. To-day, it is the Sov- 
ereign who, sometimes, seems to be 
overshadowed by the Prince of 
Wales. 

King Edward, moreover, was a 
spendthrift. His racing and his 
gambling were costly amusements. 
The finances of the Prince of Wales, 














though ample, are strictly adminis- 
tered and his life is arranged on 
principles fairly to be described 
as Spartan. Otherwise he could 
never get through his week’s work. 

The suite of rooms, comparatively few 
and simple, which he occupies at St. James’s 
Palace, forms but a small part of that 
famous edifice. The bedroom is fitted like 
a sailor’s cabin and the Prince of Wales 
likes to shave himself. 


Much Work and Little Play 


There is a secretariat which records his 
engagements and deals with his letters in 
a manner admitted to be prompt and cour- 
teous. It is very seldom that we hear 
a complaint of the Prince failing in that 
punctuality which is the politeness of kings. 

That his speeches are prepared for him 
is not to be denied. It is also true that he 
works over them, infuses into them his 
own individuality, and delivers them with 
the touch of hesitation which, after dinner, 
arouses laughter and applause. A learned 
body of medical pundits roared with laugh- 
ter when the Prince, discussing their science, 
remarked, “‘We owe a great deal to the 
United States—’’ The debt was duly 
acknowledged but in another sense. 

The real question is not whether the 
Prince works hard enough—that everybody 
concedes—but whether he plays too hard. 
In order to keep himself fit, he is resolute 
in his exercises; for instance, racquets, 
@ game in which much energy can be ex- 


THE PRINCE WITH VICE-PRESIDENT DAWES 


(Both were speakers at the dedication of the International Peace 
Bridge between Buffalo and Fort Erie, in Canada, on August 7) 


pended without undue loss of time. On 
travel he spares no energy. At a sing-song 
on the cow train, it is his ukulele that leads 
the chorus. If anyone rides the surf at 
Honolulu, so must he. Highly strung, he 
seems to have forgotten how to give his 
nerves a rest. Half a dozen times he will 
attend the same musical comedy, and after 
an exhausting day he will enjoy the small 
hours of the next morning on the dance 
floor. He has reduced his sleep to a mini- 
mum, and his most enthusiastic admirers 
are wondering whether the pace is not some- 
times too fierce. For months ahead his 
diary is black with accepted invitations, 
and from time to time there is raised a cry 
of “Spare the Prince.” His ranch in 
Alberta is a long way off for a quiet week- 
end. 

In the case of King Edward, there was 
one defense that never failed; it was dignity. 
He was photographed, but he took good 
care to know when and where the cameras 
were situated. The Prince of Wales has 
been apt to discard such caution. We are 
able to see him splashing in the swimming 
pool, splashed with the mud of the steeple- 
chase, and even attired as the heroine in 
private theatricals on shipboard. 

It must be realized that it is not always 
his fault. The students of Capetown ar- 
rive, anxious to chair him through the 
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streets. To refuse would be ungracious; 
yet it is not the parade that he would have 
arranged. In a western city of the United 
States he is photographed with the Mayor. 
A distinguished star of the screen sidles 
into the focus and is included in the group. 
That would have set tongues wagging if the 
Secret Service man had not seized the 
plates on the spot and smashed them. 

Of the Prince’s pranks, his parents have 
not always approved. But in the England of 
the Armistice the unconventionality of the 
Prince precisely suited the national mood. 
When Queen Mary resisted jazz, a public 
in which ladies of mature age smoked cigar- 
ets felt the rebuke. When the Prince 
adopted jazz, that public applauded. It 
was the Prince who had the popular press 
on his side. 


Human, But Always a Diplomat 


The real trouble is that the Prince, when 
on the job, sometimes goes on strike. Under 
the strain and stress of it all, he throws the 
rules to the winds. Yes, he will visit the 
King of Spain; but he declines absolutely 
to bring his uniforms with him. He will 
attend a celebration in Paris, but in a sack 
suit. Amid epaulettes and dress coats, a 
Prince thus attired can look very insignifi- 
cant. 

The British Empire is East as well as 
West, and if the tour of the Prince of India 
was hardly a success the reason was not 
alone the boycott declared by Ghandi. The 
officials did not quite understand why so 
little attention should be paid to their 
order of precedence. The Indians them- 
selves were not accustomed to render al- 
legiance to a suzerain who indulges in 


familiarities. Even in Japan it was a bold 
thing for the Prince of Wales and the Crown 
Prince Hirohito, as he was, to play golf 
against one another. A victory on either 
side might have been construed as diplo- 
matic and the score cards were torn up. 

Yet even in India the Prince of Wales 
achieved one great stroke for humanity. 
He welcomed and addressed the Untouch- 
ables, nor did the voice of criticism impair 
his astounding success in South Africa. 
The Nationalist Dutch, led by Prime Min- 
ister Herzog, who had been talking of inde- 
pendence, were carried off their feet by the 
courage, the good temper, and the obvious 
friendliness of the King’s son. There was 
nothing in him with which they could 
quarrel. In saving South Africa for the 
Empire, the Prince of Wales played un- 
doubtedly an important part. 

It is, however, in Britain itself that his 
influence has been most powerful. That 
Britain had a past is everywhere acknowl- 
edged. The sole question has been whether 
Britain is to have a future. Loaded with 
debt, surrounded by international em- 
barrassments, burdened by vast administra- 
tive responsibilities, confronted by indus- 
trial competition and crowded with a 
rapidly increasing population, can the old 
country carry on? 

The Prince of Wales, young, cheerful, 
persistent, has incarnated the future. When 
the Wembley Exhibition was failing, his 
words whipped it into success. When the 
advertisers congregate in London, he ad- 
vertises Britain. He is not a policy, not 
a thought, not a religion, but a mood and 
a faith. The Prince of Wales is the anti- 
dote to pessimism. 





THE ALBERTA RANCH, IN WESTERN CANADA, WHERE THE PRINCE RESTS OCCASIONALLY 
(From a drawing by Oliver Whitwell Wilson) 
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IS THE PRINCE A POOR RIDER? 


By an American Observer in the Fox-Hunting Field 


HE Prince of Wales’ horsemanship is 

so frequently discussed that it is worth 

while to set Americans right as to his abili- 

ties—even though the truth may subtract 
something from the gayety of nations. 

The Prince rides to hounds regularly in 

the season, gener- 


be following the hounds; the butcher and 
baker and tailor are as keen on the sport 
as the pink-coated riders. Farmers and 
farmers’ boys come out in their black coats, 
and on their shaggy horses are as enthusias- 
tic as the best-turned-out aristocratic mem- 

ber of the Hunt. 





ally in Leicestershire, 
which, with its lovely 
sound grassfields 
fenced with hedges 
and attendant 
ditches, has been for 
generations the fox- 
hunting center of the 
universe. He often 
rides, too, in steeple- 
chases. There are 
probably twenty 
amateur riders in 
England in steeple- 
chases and cross- 
country races for 
every one in America. 

Now and again 
comes a news item 
announcing that the 
Prince has had a fall, 
and after a dozen or 








When the hounds jog 
through the narrow 
village streets on 
their way to the 
Meet, the entire 
population ison hand 
to observe them with 
admiring, sympa- 
thetic—indeed _pro- 
prietary—spirit. 
When hounds are 
running on the line 
of a fox and seem 
about to cross a rail- 
way track in front 
of an express train, 
the engineer will jam 
on his brakes and 
take all sorts of 
chances with his pas- 
sengers’ nerves and 
his time schedule 








more of such episodes 
ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Americans 
havecome tothe con- 
clusion that he is a poor rider with an in- 
secure seat, and have proceeded to make 
merry over his repeated mishaps. 

It is not so easy for Americans to under- 
stand the conditions of hunting and steeple- 
chases as for Englishmen. There are over 
180 “recognized” Hunts in England with 
an active following probably five to ten 
times as large as the aggregate of all Ameri- 
can Hunts. But this is not all the differ- 
ence. In England, the local Hunt is a 
community institution; everyone in the 
countryside takes a personal interest in it. 
Where the topography of the country 
allows, a-score or more of “foot people” 
as well as the field of mounted riders will 


ON HIS WAY TO THE STARTING-POST 


(The Prince, guiding the restive “‘ Little Favorite” to the 
start of a steeplechase in the course of which the horse 
fell, injuring his rider) 


rather than run the 
risk of hurting one 
of the pack. As a 
matter of fact, the 
writer saw one engineer stop his train be- 
cause the members of the Hunt were about 
to ride through a railway gate to cross the 
track—though the hounds were not running 
a fox at the time—and, when the riders 
still hesitated to come through, the engineer 
jumped down from the cab of his halted 
locomotive and ran fifty yards to hold open 
the heavy gate for them! 

Thus fox-hunting and steeplechasing and 
cross-country racing are true community 
sports in England to a degree practically 
unknown on this side of the Atlantic, and 
the people at large know and discuss the 
technique of the game as Americans never 
do outside of the small number of fox- 
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man—of keeping with the hounds 
while they are sweeping on with 
their “line.” 

Such a keen and ambitious rider 
galloping over the Leicestershire 
fields and jumping the scores of 
hedges and ditches as they come— 
“riding straight” is the hunting 
phrase—must now and then come 
to grief; it is an inevitable feature 
of the game. Scent is best, and 
hounds are running fastest in most 
English hunting countries, when 
there has been plentiful rain. This 
makes the chances for getting a 
slippery or sticky take-off or land- 
ing most strong when the pace is 
fastest. When the Prince’s horse 
goes down through some mistake 
the animal has made, or through 
some unavoidable accident, the 
newspapers make much of it and it 








THE PRINCE OVER THE JUMPS 


is cabled to America. When one of 
the other two or three hundred 


(Steeplechasing and riding to hounds, sports to which the Prince : a 
devotes himself, are considerably more rigorous diversions than riders does the same thing, we hear 


trotting or cantering through the park) 


hunting enthusiasts. The point is insisted 
on because it has a strong bearing on the 
Prince’s extraordinary popularity with 
Englishmen, women, and children in every 
walk of life, and particularly, one might 
say, in the middle and lower walks of life. 

Coming more specifically to the Prince’s 
ability as a rider, American readers, un- 
acquainted with fox-hunting and steeple- 
chasing, have, after reading reports of the 
Prince’s falling, construed the episode as 
one in which the royal rider took the initia- 
tive in falling. What happened, of course, 
was that the horse fell—a matter inevitably 
frequent with a bold and plucky rider in the 
“flying countries” of Leicestershire. When 
one’s horse jumps a hedge-and-ditch to 
strike a boggy or slippery place, plowed 
land, or the like, and comes down sprawling, 
it is obvious that the law of gravity will not 
be suspended for even a Royal rider, and 
that he must of necessity come down with 
his mount. 

It is so simple a matter as this that has 
laid the utterly false foundation for thou- 
sands of quips concerning the Prince’s 
horsemanship. He is, as a matter of fact, 
one of the boldest and pluckiest of riders in 
the hunting field, almost always ‘on top of 
the hunt” and ready to take anything that 
looks jumpable standing between him and 
his love—the love of every true hunting 


nothing of it. 

Last March, in a _ forty-five-minute 
“burst”’ with the Quorn Hounds (Leicester- 
shire) between forty and fifty falls came off, 
or about one a minute on the average. 
The Prince, by the way, was in this run, 
but did not happen to contribute to this 
high average of tumbles. It is to be said, 
in case a layman wonders why the Prince 
should be allowed to take such risks, that 
falls over the English hedge and ditch 
obstacles are as a rule not so dangerous to 
the rider as falls over American rail fences 
and stone walls. In the English midlands 
and in most of the other trans-Atlantic 
hunting fields, one falls on more yielding 
and less stony ground and from a lesser 
height, as the horse is generally jumping 
more width and less altitude than in 
America. In the swift holocaust of tum- 
bles in that big Quorn run, no serious 
casualties were reported out of the two- 
score or more of falls. 

When the Prince of Wales is in Leicester- 
shire, he generally appears in the hunting- 
field three or four days in the week. He 
hunts often there with the Quorn and the 
Belvoir, two of the most famous Hunts in 
England. When he is out, the field of 
riders is always increased, running up to 
250 or 300. He generally wears the regula- 
tion pink hunting coat—last spring it was 
always of course the high, strong hunting hat 
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IS THE PRINCE A POOR RIDER? 


one that recorded much honest wear—and 
which everyone affects except the Master, 
hunt servants, grooms, and farmers. This 
top hunting hat is a very serviceable and 
valuable article. Many a skull has been 
saved when riders land on their heads or 
when they are kicked by struggling horses. 
On occasions, the Prince appears in a plain 
black coat. Although always turned out 
in workmanlike style, he is farthest from 
the typical Leicestershire hunting dandy. 

As he joins the big field of riders at the 
Meet, men who know him raise their hand 
in informal salute exactly as they would 
with one another, or answer his similar 
greeting. If a boy or a rough countryman 
holds a gate open for him, the Prince is 
ready and sincere with his thanks, more 
so than the average rider. 

With the Hunt galloping away, he is all 
for boldness and enthusiasm, and is gen- 
erally one of the half dozen or so who lead 
the way out of the great crowd striving for 
a forward place. He is ahead, however, 
simply by virtue of his nerve and dashing 
riding; he takes his place as one of the 
several hundred fox-hunters and takes his 
chances with the rest of them. 

The Prince rides in the style affected by 
most Englishmen, sitting much more up- 
right and taking a stronger hold of his 
horse’s mouth than do good American 
riders, who use the “forward” seat and 
drop their hands before the horse ‘takes 
off” at a jump. There are certain reasons 
why this “old English style” of riding is 
considered by a majority of Old World 
riders as more suitable to English condi- 
tions, reasons which lead into deep waters 
of technique and controversy. At any 
rate, probably nineteen out of twenty 
English riders use this style, and their 
horses are so accustomed to it that they 
will not perform properly when handled in 
the typical American hunting manner. 

Accepting this English style as the tech- 
nique of the country, as one must, the 
Prince appears unquestionably as a first- 
class rider who has no more than his share 
of mishaps, considering the many daring 
chances he takes. He goes strong and 
fast and straight and does not care to 
ride any horse that does not feel the same 
way about it. He even insists on horses 
that “take hold” with a will. His mounts 
are always equipped with plain snaffle bits, 
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instead of the “double” bridles which help 
a rider so much more to curb a pulling horse. 

The true picture of the Prince on horse- 
back shows a quiet, unassuming, courteous 
and kindly young man, a capable and 
vigorous horseman, whose youth and high 
spirits bubble over as soon as hounds “go 
away” and who is then on his way to keep 
with them if horseflesh can possibly make 
the grade. 

These characteristics of the Prince of 
Wales are felt and sympathized with by 
everyone in England. Not only the pink- 
coated fraternity, but everyone has a smile 
and an admiring word for the friendly and 
plucky young Royal fox-hunter. Indeed, 
perhaps nothing in generations has done 
more to bring the institution of British 
royalty close to the hearts of the common 
people than the Prince’s enthusiasm, game- 
ness, and kindliness in the hunting-field. 

















READY FOR A RUN WITH THE QUORN HOUNDS 


(The Prince, in hunting regalia, arrives at Queniborough 
Village for a meet of the famous Hunt) 











NAVAL DISASTER AT GENEVA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Our Third Failure 


HE collapse of the Geneva Confer- 

ence, which was designed to bring 
about a further limitation of naval arma- 
ments for Britain, Japan, and the United 
States, marks the third disappointment of 
the American people in an international 
negotiation. Paris, Washington, and 
Geneva—these are the three great failures 
of less than ten years of active effort. 
And, oddly enough, Washington, which 
was in point of fact the most expensive of 
the three for the United States, has long 
been reckoned as a success. 

President Wilson failed at Paris, because 
—even before he arrived at the French 
capital—he had lost that power without 
which he could not hope to accomplish 
his purposes. In the spring of 1917, when 
war with Germany was becoming inevitable, 
it lay within the power of Mr. Wilson to 
enter into a hard and fast compact with 
his prospective allies as to the peace terms 
that should follow a victory which became 
inevitable with our entrance. 

Something less than two years later, 
when the war had ended in triumph, the 
situation was utterly different. It was 
true that the desire and need of the Eu- 
ropean nations to obtain more and con- 
tinuing American aid still bestowed upon 
the President a limited but considerable 
influence. He could still speak with au- 
thority; and his demand for a League of 
Nations had to be honored by statesmen 
and peoples, who had little real thought or 
feeling for it at the moment. But, in 
matters which to the European peoples 
seemed vital, the old familiar questions of 
security and reparations, Mr. Wilson’s 
protest although heard was futile. 

At Paris, America was still useful and to 
be humored, but it was no longer necessary. 
In the end Mr. Wilson found himself con- 
fronted with a choice between retiring 
from Paris, thus abandoning his League, 
and endorsing a peace settlement which 
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did essential and patent violence to several 
of his now notorious “points.” He chose 
the former course, and signed the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The American Senate, on the other hand, 
interpreted the treaty as insuring a condi- 
tion of continuing European chaos and 
imposing upon the American people the 
duty of constant participation in the 
continental troubles which the settlement 
promised. As a consequence, it rejected 
the Paris arrangement and we retired from 
European affairs. 

Three years later, Secretary Hughes 
undertook to succeed where President 
Wilson had failed. Once more power lay 
with the United States. We had adopted 
a program of naval construction which 
was now approaching completion. When 
our new battle fleet was built, the United 
States would not only have actual naval 
supremacy, thanks to its strength in capital 
ships, but given the financial situation of 
all other naval powers, there was no possi- 
bility that this lead could be overcome. 

The American people, however, were not 
concerned with naval supremacy. ‘They 
were satisfied with the possibility of 
equality with Great Britain, and such 
superiority in the case of Japan as would 
insure American security in the Pacific. 
Therefore, they were ready to back a 
government which would save expense by 
bringing about a limitation of naval 
armaments on the basis of equality with 
Britain and security in the case of Japan. 

Concomitantly the British, faced with 
inferiority otherwise ineluctable, were ready 
to reconcile themselves to the principle 
and the fact of American equality upon 
the high seas; and the Japanese, equally 
distanced, were prepared to welcome 4 
transaction reducing our superiority. 

In the situation Mr. Hughes sat in the 
driver’s seat. He had only to fix the terms 
so far as Britain and Japan were con- 
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cerned; and any reasonable terms were 
bound in the end to be accepted because 
at such a conference we were sure, in the 
nature of things, to have something to 
offer. Moreover, when Mr. Hughes made 
his dramatic opening proposal, Britain 
and Japan did accept in principle. There 
was no suggestion then of equality in 
battleships and competition in cruisers; for 
no one could dream at that moment that 
we would abandon superiority in the fight- 
ing line until we had obtained equality in 
the second line. 

All the later disaster came because the 
French, who did not care two pins about 
the size of the American fleet, and were 
on the whole not too disturbed to see 
naval supremacy pass from London to 
Washington, were resolved to base their 
submarine tonnage on their own estimate 
of their needs. In a word, the French in 
Washington in 1921 took precisely the 
line the British took in Geneva in 1927. 
They agreed to the fixation of a maximum 
limit for tonnage, but they insisted upon 
fixing the limit themselves. 

Under gentle British inspiration, Ameri- 
can public opinion instantly foamed into 
fury against French militarism, and there 
was an explosion of denunciation and re- 
crimination. For the British, however, 
this accident was a Heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to keep cruiser supremacy, which 
they had, get rid of the American threat 
of superiority in battleships, and put all 
the blame upon the wicked French, Accord- 
ingly, they announced that since cruisers 
were designed to fight submarines, they 
could not limit their cruiser tonnage if the 
French did not bring their submarine ton- 
nage down to British figures. 


Mr. Hughes was now in Mr. Wilson’s 
dilemma. He could announce that the 
United States would not be able to abandon 
its superiority in battleships if it did not 
obtain equality in cruisers. But, if he did 
this, the Washington conference promised 
to end as the Geneva meeting has ended. 
And in 1921-22, the political value of the 
conference far exceeded the military. The 
whole country had been roused to unheard 
of enthusiasm over the prospect of its 
success. The Harding administration had 
been fired by the promise of triumph in 
the field where its Democratic predeces- 
sor had failed. Practically. the confer- 
ence had failed, but politically it had to 
succeed. 

As a consequence Mr. Hughes followed 
Mr. Wilson. He proclaimed that Washing- 
ton had been a success; not quite complete, 
but substantial. Congress accepted the 
treaties on the express assurance that 
complete equality had been insured. We 
sank thousands of tons of first-class fighting 
material; in fact, we ceased to have even 
real equality as between battleships. We 
agreed to refrain from making our fortifica- 
tions in the Philippines, Guam, and the 
Aleutian Islands really fencible. We paid 
the price for equality, just as if equality 
had been insured. 

As time went on, the gilt began to come 
off the frame of the Washington picture. 
Friends of the American Navy began to 
stir; and the country listened uneasily to 
the statement that, while there was nominal 
equality between battleships flying British 
and American flags and a 5-3 ratio in the 
case of Japan, British cruisers outnum- 
bered American by 3 to 1, and Japanese by 
2to1. This could not be gainsaid. 


II. Parity and Economy 


In this situation Congress began to press 
upon President Coolidge the need for new 
naval appropriations. But the President 
was devoted to a program of economy. 
Moreover, like most of his fellow citizens, 
he believed that at Washington the principle 
of equality had been accepted by the 
British. His solution was a new conference 
at which the British would be persuaded 
to resign their superiority in cruisers as 
we had surrendered ours in battleships. 
Thus the President embarked upon an 
international conference, not with a pro- 


gram of Fourteen Points, but of two. These 
were parity and economy. 

As between the British and American 
delegates at Geneva, it is well to perceive 
at the outset there was no difference in the 
principle of parity. The British perforce 
recognized our right and our ability to 
bring our cruiser strength from 100,000 
tons, its present figure, to 400,000, which 
is approximately theirs. Nor did they 
refuse to listen to the arguments in the 
matter cf economy, which must of course 
appeal to a nation with a national debt of 
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$40,000,000,000, a deficit last vear of 
$180,000,000, and a prospective deficit in 
the current year, despite all sorts of quaint 
devices to avoid the evil day. 

But the British, occupying the position 
of power, which is theirs now because they 
have the ships, undertook to fix the ways 
and means of arriving at equality and 
achieving economy. Thus they proposed 
that we should build up to their level in 
tonnage, which assured parity; while econ- 
omy would be arrived at by building the 
kind of cruisers which were useful to them 
but, in the minds of our experts, worse 
than useless for us. They also proposed 
that battleships should be kept on the 
active lists five years longer. While this 
saved money, it gave them, with the 
Nelson and the Rodney, just this span 
more of actual superiority in battleships. 

By building up to 400,000 tons of 
cruisers, we could attain equality. By 
accepting the British types we could save 
money, since 6,o00-ton craft cost less, not 
only individually but in the aggregate, 
than 10,000-ton boats. But we did not 
want to build, and we had no need for 
6,000-ton boats. Again the British pro- 
posed that we use six-inch guns instead of 
eight, another saving, but this saving gave 
British merchant ships equal armament 
with cruisers in case of war, and thus in- 
stantly doubled the actual war tonnage of 
the British cruiser fleet. Eight-inch guns, 
on the other hand, cannot be used on 
merchant ships. 

It is patent, however, that the British 
proposals were in effect oddly paradoxical. 
While our friends across the Atlantic 
adopted both the principle of parity and 
that of economy, their proposals to attain 
parity destroyed our economy, and their 
ideas of economy destroyed all actual 
parity for us. And they were honestly 
pained, when not only did the American 
Government reject the proposals, but the 
American press criticized them. 

With a certain frankness which at times 
characterizes our British cousins, the pres- 
entation of the proposals in the American 
press was termed ridiculously and mis- 
chievously unfair. Enormous emphasis 
was laid upon the word “propaganda” 
with the interesting suggestion that our 
delegation at Geneva, press and official 
alike, was watched over and guided by an 
enormous lobby of armor and ammunition 
manufacturers. 


At the same time, in all the British press, 
the argument was again and again repeated 
that a navy was for the United States a 
luxury, while it was for Britain a necessity; 
that Mr. Coolidge was playing presidential 
politics, and that back of the whole Ameri- 
can operation was the pursuit of prestige. 
Along with this went the continual refer- 
ence to the obvious fact that Britain is an 
island and an empire, and that it can only 
live by importing food and exporting manu- 
factured goods. 

All this discussion pretty effectually dis- 
guised for the British public the real issue. 
When Mr. Bridgeman, for the British, per- 
mitted it to be rumored—the demand was 
never officially made—that 600,000 tons 
was the British limit, if America stuck to 
her demand for 10,o00-ton cruisers in 
large numbers, what he actually indicated 
was that the British were going to insist 
that, if we would not consent to build the 
kind of cruisers they needed, then they 
should be permitted to equal our strength 
in our kind of cruiser, and also retain suff- 
cient tonnage in. their own variety. 

Equality in cruiser tonnage was at all 
times perfectly obtainable, provided both 
countries frankly accepted the principle 
that the fleets were never to be used 
against each other. Moreover, it was 
ultimately appreciated in the United States 
that the British position in the world as 
an exposed state bestowed upon them the 
right to fix the limit of tonnage in con- 
formity with their obvious needs. . Given 
agreement here it was possible for America 
to build 400,000 tons of 10,000 and 7,500 
cruisers, and Britain to retain and replace 
a fleet of equal tonnage but made up 
largely of much smaller boats. If, how- 
ever, the British had to have as many 
10,000- and 7,500-ton cruisers as the United 
States, and all the smaller boats it needed 
for itself} then agreement would have to 
be on 600,000 tons, not 400,000. 

Farsighted Britons like Sir Edward 
Grey, now disguised as Viscount Falloden, 
took the line that it was not only unneces- 
sary but mischievous to attempt to match 
ship for ship in the fleets of two friendly 
nations. The real objective was to avoid 
competitive building and keep down ex- 
pense. But the British admirals and their 
Tory ministry could not sleep o’ nights 
with the prospect that the United States 
might have twenty 10,000-ton cruisers 
where the British had forty 5,o00-tonners. 
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It is true that, within limits, possession 
of the larger cruisers by the United States 
would insure a certain advantage in case 
of war. But those who insisted upon this 
point most earnestly affirmed with equal 
ardor that war between the two Anglo- 
Saxon people was unthinkable. Yet all 
the real discussion turned upon the two 
questions of the size of the American ships 
and the caliber of their guns. 

All the British proposals were based 
upon the principle of equality in the big 
cruisers, together with the right to main- 
tain all the small cruisers deemed necessary 
for policing the waters interesting to the 
Empire. The last and most ingenious of 
all these proposals, which provided for 
maintaining a certain fraction of obsolete 
ships—25 per cent., in fact—had the same 
object: namely, to retain equality in big 
boats and adequacy in small. 

To be fair, one must see that the American 
proposals were inconvenient in the ex- 
treme for the British. They would have 
been an impertinence, in fact, were it not 
for the fact that the principle which they 
represented had been accejted oi behalf of 
Britain by Mr. Balfour at Washington. 
But it had been accepted as a part of the 
price Britain expected she would have to 
pay to avoid our naval supremacy in the 
fighting line. Later the French intransige- 
ance had made payment unnecessary, and the 
principle was scrapped along with our ships. 


From first to last the British naval repre- 
sentatives were unable to accept any pro- 
ject which allowed for the allocation of the 
allotted cruiser tonnage as the several na- 
tions saw fit. Their idea was that the 
British and American fleets should have an 
equal number of battle-ships, an equal 
number of 10,000 cruisers, of 7,500 cruisers, 
and of smaller craft. Moreover, since they 
did not need the larger craft, they under- 
took to limit the numbers of these rigidly, 
to restrict the caliber of guns used, thus 
enhancing the value of their merchantmen 
in war-time and, in fact, abolishing any 
real equality. 

Always, however, they did offer equality 
and always they proposed economies. But 
invariably both were to be attained at our 
expense. And from first to last they ignored 
the fact that at Washington we had sur- 
rendered our superiority without reward, 
and that the mass of the American people 
were looking to Britain for some corre- 
sponding act of generous devolution. Al- 
ways, too, they failed to perceive that, 
whatever the origin of the President’s call 
for a conference, whatever the motives of 
the Administration, neither the President 
nor his Geneva representatives could accept 
a convention which either failed to obtain 
actual parity, or attained it by sacrificing 
all thought of economy and by launching 
a program of naval expansion involving 
millions of dollars of expenditure. 


III. Summing Up the Conference 


Viewing the whole episode objectively, 
it seems to me that one must conclude that 
the conference itself was, as Admiral Jellicoe 
later publicly declared, a mistake. For 
this mistake American official circles must 
be held largely responsible. There never 
was any chance of any real agreement on the 
basis which President Coolidge proposed. 
And perhaps I may be permitted to say this 
now, since some of my readers will remember 
that [ have steadily held that view in these 
columns, long in advance of the Geneva 
meeting, 

When Mr. Hughes gave up for nothing 
the real cards we held at Washington, the 
single course open to us was to construct a 
navy in accordance with our needs. If 
we required twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers 
we should have built them. If we needed 
ten or twenty 7,500-ton cruisers we should 


have built them. If eight-inch guns were 
essential to our service, we should have 
mounted them. The whole claim of parity 
was in a sense fallacious, for in any event 
we should have built what we needed, and 
the British were bound to do the same. 

To have supposed that the British, who 
have enjoyed naval supremacy for three 
centuries and are now possessed of an 
infinitely superior fleet, would consent 
to come down to our level to satisfy us 
without regard to their own view of their 
own needs, was to have misunderstood the 
whole British temper. We went to Geneva 
on a false basis with a complete miscon- 
ception of the possible. And this was not 
the British fault, because London at all 
times insisted that it would not scrap ships 
and that it needed its existing tonnage. 
The idea of combining economy with parity 
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was at all times preposterous, because it 
sought to attain an American end at the 
cost of British sacrifice. And, in advance, 
we were warned that this sacrifice was not 
to be. We had made a similar sacrifice 
at Washington; but that was our mistake. 

The fact that there was no reasonable 
chance of success within the limits which 
the Coolidge Administration had fixed— 
a fact disclosed in every European capital 
for months before the conference met—was 
an all-sufficing argument against calling the 
meeting. Nor was it less patent that a 
conference foredoomed to failure spelled 
bitter international recriminations and 
interrupted Anglo-American friendship. 

To be sure, responsibility was divided. 
The slightest careful study of American 
conditions should have disclosed to the 
British Government that the only bases on 
which Britain was willing to talk at Geneva 
were utterly unacceptable to the American 
people. At bottom, American opinion was 
dominated by the conviction that it had 
paid for equality in the terms on which it 
now meant to propose equality at Geneva, 
that is, on a global tonnage basis for cruisers. 
Not only would it accept no other basis, but 
it would feel that it had been deceived and 
victimized if such equality were denied. 

It would have been simple, in that situa- 
tion, for the British to have fallen back 
upon the French and Italian refusal to 
attend as a basis for British refusal. It 
would have been logical, too, because French 
submarine policy explained British cruiser 
action at Washington. With France and 
Italy to share the responsibility, the British 
could hardly have been much assailed by 
American criticism. But the main difficulty 
in the British situation seems to have been 
that the Tory government was so convinced 
of the impregnability of their own position 
that they quite ignored the direction in 
which attack was bound to come. When 
attack came they were unable to believe 
it resulted from honest conviction, and set it 
down to propaganda, misrepresentation, 
and the like. Our blunders at Washington 
convinced them we should be equally 
maladroit at Geneva. After all was it not 
Lord Robert Cecil, the head of the British 
delegation at Geneva, who was reported to 
have said during the Paris Conference, “I 
fear we do this sort of thing almost too 
well’’? 

Viewed from the aspect of high policy, 
however, it seems to me that the whole 
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British course was singularly shortsighted 
and inimical to the permanent interests of 
the nation. The primary fact in the world 
to-day is that the United States has out- 
stripped Britain, not only in population and 
in immediate wealth, but also in ultimate 
resources. We are, as the British journals 
from time to time tactfully remind us, 
woefully inapt in foreign relations. Never- 
theless, we are henceforth immersed in 
international affairs and bound to remain 
so, and we have power. 

The question of how big a navy we actu- 
ally need may be argued ad infinitum, in 
the abstract, but it is always clear that we 
can have the navy we want; and such a 
navy may easily not only exceed the 
British but be so much larger as to destroy 
the last vestige of British supremacy. All 
depends, in this matter, upon the state of 
mind of the American people. 

We have the power to build the supreme 
fleet. By contrast we showed at Washing- 
ton our entire willingness to compromise 
on the basis of what we conceived to be 
equality. We renewed this gesture at 
Geneva. But one day or other Great 
Britain must perceive that she will have 
to accept equality as we see it, or inferiority 
as we make it. The surest method to pro- 
voke American popular sentiment to the 
point where naval supremacy becomes a 
national credo, is to encourage the notion 
that nothing can be accomplished by 
negotiation, and that all American sacri- 
fices are met by utter refusal to yield on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Moreover, there is always the financial 
question. Everyone in England knows 
that a crisis in the Dawes Plan is coming 
and that the whole question of debts and 
reparations may again go into the melting 
pot. In such a crisis the American course 
will be of manifest importance. Was it 
likely, therefore, that if the American tax- 
payer were forced to assent to the spending 
of millions and even billions on new naval 
construction, he would listen sympatheti- 
cally to proposals to reduce the claim against 
the nation whose policy, to his mind, im- 
posed this extra expense? 

It is idle to disguise the fact that, having 
felt that they were deceived at Paris, a 
large mass of the American people now 
perhaps too easily conclude in view of the 
Geneva affair that they were tricked at 
Washington, interpreting the mistakes of 
their own representatives as evidence of 
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the cunning and superior maneuvering of 
foreign diplomats. Hostility to Europe, 
suspicion, resentment, bitterness—all of 
these emotions were unmistakably stimu- 
lated by Geneva, and all of them will be 
disclosed in later international actions by 
the United States. One wonders if it were 
worth while to evoke this storm over the 
simple issue of whether or not Britain 
should have as many 10,000-ton cruisers as 
the United States, and as many smaller 
boats as she needed. 

If war ever should come between the 
United States and Great Britain, it is not 
our 10,000-ton cruisers which would decide 
the issue. Given the situation of Canada, 
the war would be decided not on the sea 
but on land; and the future of the British 
Empire would depend, not upon the action 
of our cruisers in the Atlantic, but of our 
military forces in the St. Lawrence valley. 
Such a war is unthinkable, but because it 
is unthinkable why should the British 
think of it in terms of cruiser tonnage, 
rather than of geography? 

Those Americans who, like myself, hope 
to see not only Anglo-American relations, 
but all relations of our country with foreign 
countries placed upon an enduringly friendly 
basis, and who deplore the almost universal 
distrust of Europe which dominates Ameri- 
can mentality, must regret the events of 
Geneva. Rightly or wrongly, the point is 
idle, they must reinforce this latent and 
even dominant American distrust. 

The disaster at Geneva—and I think it 
was a disaster—does not lie in any resulting 
(langer to world peace. It does not lie in 


any threat of dangerously bad relations 
with .Britain. Rather it lies in the fact 
that as a direct consequence of British 
policy, American policy internationally is 
likely to become more, rather than less, 
uncompromising. The arguments for 
“waging” neutrality in peace, and practis- 
ing isolation in case of a new European 
conflict, will be enormously fortified. And 
all this will happen at precisely the moment 
when, in view of the German situation and 
the approaching Dawes Plan crisis, Ameri- 
can action takes on new importance. 

Undoubtedly we shall have a spurt of 
naval expansion. We shall build a good 
many of the cruisers we should have built 
before, and there will be recrimination in 
Congress and bad feeling on both sides of 
the Atlantic. But there is nothing to 
suggest that we shall act after Geneva as 
the British did after the failure of their ef- 
forts to persuade the Germans to accept 
their view of rational naval adjustment in 
the years before the World War. 

Failure at Geneva does not bring Anglo- 
American conflict a fraction of an inch 
nearer. What it does do is to stimulate 
enormously American popular distrust of 
Britain in particular and of Europe in 
general. As far as the British and ourselves 
are concerned, we shall not become enemies 
in any sense, but the prospect of effective 
codperation is infinitely more remote. 
To the American mind the events of 
Geneva will seem a natural and _ logical 
pendant to the disillusionments of Paris, 
and Geneva will be, for totally new reasons, 
a name of evil connotation. 


IV. Anglo-American Relations 


_ Thus one comes presently to the most 
interesting of all the questions raised by 
Geneva, that of Anglo-American relations. 
On this side of the Atlantic there is little 
accurate perception of the consequences of 
the rise to world power of the American 
nation, and the effect this rise has had 
upon British position in the world. Nor is 
there much appreciation of the state of 
mind this development has had upon 
British mentality, particularly upon what 
one can, for the life of the Baldwin Cabinet 
at least, still refer to as the ruling class. 

In the simple matter of the two navies, 
which has been under discussion, the real 
issue does not lie in the matter of naval 


strength but of British policy. Since the 
Napoleonic wars the British have been 
the unchallenged masters of the world, not 
merely in the matter of warships, but also 
in that of maritime control in peace as in 
war. Until the World War, this supremacy 
had endured with little protest from the 
moment of the fall of Napoleon. 

In this period the British made sea law. 
Their control of the neutrals in the war 
was complete. Long before we decided 
that the German acts had created a state 
of war between the Imperial German 
Government and ourselves, British sea 
supremacy had made us an involuntary 
ally of the enemies of Germany. Freedom 
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of the seas, which Mr. Wilson talked about 
so much, was abolished on the day Britain 
declared war upon Germany. Instead, 
neutral nations were forced to conduct 
their seaborne operations in conformity 
with British rulings. 

In reality, just as we were brought to 
war in 1812 by British interference with our 
then nascent merchant marine, we might 
easily have been involved in 1914-’17. 
Always, too, the Germans were ready to 
abandon their interference with our com- 
merce, illegal as it was, provided we held 
the British to similar observance of the law. 

The results of the war confirmed rather 
than shook this British control. Mr. 
Wilson went to Paris determined to break 
it, and to substitute freedom of the seas. 
But he rather naively concluded that the 
League of Nations would itself take over 
the task, and henceforth Geneva, and not 
London, would direct. But the British 
reckoned that the sinking of the German 
fleet beneath the waters of Scapa Flow 
settled the question. 

In fact, of course, it did not. Our naval 
program presently precipitated a situation 
in which the British saw that they would 
not have the supreme fleet. Lacking this, 
we and not they would be able to make the 
law of the seas in case of war; and all our 
power might easily be directed to maintain- 
ing the rights of neutrals, which were 
scrapped to suit British ends in 1914-’17. 
And we cheerfully joined in further sup- 
pression when we became belligerents, so 
no superior morality can be claimed for us. 

The Battle of Washington was therefore 
fought for the British to preserve their sea 
supremacy and they succeeded, thanks to 
the French and Mr. Hughes. But at 
Geneva the same issue was reopened. If 
the United States were to have equality in 
the battle line and superiority in the large 
cruisers, in a new war in which Britain 
was involved, it would be out of the ques- 
tion for the British to undertake to impose 
their will upon us, remaining neutral. 

But if we remained neutral and insisted, 
as we might, upon our right to trade with 
Britain’s enemies as with herself, then the 
chief weapon in British hands would be 
robbed of its potency. If we chose to 
ship to neutral states, which in turn trans- 
ferred their purchases to the foe of Britain, 
then there could be no blockade. And the 
blockade overturned Napoleon and brought 
down Imperial Germany. 


In British eyes, the American demand 
for equality at sea strikes at the very root 
of British power, as well as security, in 
the world. If we have the ships to “wage 
neutrality,” to use Mr. Wilson’s phrase, 
then Britain is relatively helpless in the 
face of a Continental opponent with a 
large land force. We become in a very 
definite sense the champions of a form of 
international law which is fatal to all 
British traditional power and even security. 

There is the root of the whole naval 
dispute between the British and ourselves. 
On that day on which we actually attain 
real equality on the blue water, we and 
not the British will be in a position to 
determine the course of any new world 
conflict. Our fleet will not be used against 
the British, but the fact of our fleet in 
being will utterly transform the whole 
character of British action. It may even 
be that this fact will force them to fall 
back upon the Continental system of a 
large standing army. 

At bottom, the whole British feeling 
rests upon the belief that we do not need 
a navy and they do, and that our demand 
for a navy equal to theirs carries with it 
the most serious of menaces to them. And 
in that they are perfectly right. The only 
difficulty lies in the fact that the situation 
is without permanent remedy. We have 
become richer, our resources are vastly 
greater. Our domestic problems, political 
and social, are insignificant by contrast 
with theirs, and we have no imperial prob- 
lems comparable with India and Egypt. 

Once we have our equal navy, the 
British see that if a European war should 
break and they were involved, their exis- 
tence would depend upon our attitude 
toward maritime law. And all our ma- 
terial interests would obviously dictate 
that we should defend every detail of our 
rights to trade abroad, even when those 
rights themselves imperilled British se- 
curity or even existence. There is the 
basis of the British instinctive resentment 
of the American demand for sea-power 
equal to British. 

Were it possible to arrive at some definite 
alliance with the United States, some com- 
pact of naval coéperation, some offensive 
and defensive agreement, all danger would 
vanish. And this has been the real expla- 
nation of the constant British effort to 
arrive at an alliance. Only such a contract 
could immobilize our fleet, and fully. elimi- 
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nate the manifest danger it must otherwise 
have for Britain, not through any possible 
Anglo-American war, but as a consequence 
of any new Continental struggle in which 
Britain became a belligerent. 

And nothing is to the British mind more 
disturbing than the consistent American 
refusal to enter into any form of compact 
that would automatically stop us from 
playing the réle of defender of the frecdom 


¥. 


Dispatches from the summer capital 
have suggested that the President intends 
two years hence to seek a new conference. 
In the press comment, there is, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, an eager suggestion 
that negotiation shall replace conference, 
and Washington and London iron out the 
naval question by direct discussion. This 
is an amiable but rather futile conception, 
because nothing is more certain now than 
that Congress, and not the White House, 
will take over the naval debate. 

I have myself heard at least one Senator 
discussing the possibility of a Senate resolu- 
tion which should declare the sentiment 
of that house to be that the sums paid by 
the British on account of the war debt 
should be allocated to the expansion of 
the American navy to British limits. This 
significant proposal would at once close 
the debate upon the revision of the Baldwin- 
Mellon settlement, and demonstrate the 
feeling of the American legislature. 

From the Congressional point of view, 
and in this it seems to me there is justice, 
Ambassador Gibson did not fail at Geneva. 
On the contrary, he successfully maintained 
the only American thesis which Congress 
or the country will accept, namely, equality, 
as both see it. For the first time we emerge 
from an international conference having 
lost nothing, having given away nothing. 
We have preserved what belonged to us, 
and made clear to our own public the 
real situation. 

One may well doubt if the United States 
Senate would even have considered pa- 
tiently any of the compromises which were 
presented to Mr. Gibson. One may just 
as well question if the Senate would now 
permit the President to persuade it to 
adopt any compromise which might be 
arranged between Downing Street and 
Secretary Kellogg’s office. Congress was 
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of the seas in case of a new convulsion. 
Nor is it too much to say that the conception 
of the most farsighted of Britons is to 
postpone the ultimate solution of the 
naval question until it can be combined 
with that of alliance. For the British, the 
solution of the Anglo-American problem is 
partnership. But for the United States 
this solution has so far been excluded from 
consideration. 


After Geneva, What? 


with difficulty restrained from a _ naval 
program during the past two years by the 
insistence that first the Disarmament Con- 
ference of the League, and later the Anglo- 
American-Japanese meeting, would insure 
an arrangement by which the United 
States would obtain equality with economy. 

That argument has exploded now. Con- 
gress is seized with the fact that we have 
not achieved equality and cannot get it 


unless we are prepared to build. The 
American people are also informed. Con- 


ceivably they may not care to embark upon 
a great naval expense, but they are hardly 
likely to agree to any convention which 
under the color of nominal equality imposes 
enduring inferiority. If the United States 
desires equality, Geneva has established 
the fact that it can only be had by build- 
ing. It could have been had at Washing- 
ton, because there we had the battleships 
to trade with, but our diplomacy was un- 
equal to the task. 

Meantime in Europe, which sees things 
of this sort more exactly, although it often 
interprets them fantastically, Geneva marks 
a hiatus in Anglo-American friendship, and 
perhaps opens a real period of rivalry. 
Even more clearly it marks a new step in 
the rise of the United States as a world 
power. For Europe, British sea-power has 
been the foundation of the international 
system since 1815, at least, and we have 
now challenged it. 

One cannot mistake the fact that on the 
whole European sympathy is with Britain. 
We are not popular in Europe. But it is 
not less clear that the Continent bears the 
shock of prospective Anglo-Saxon rivalry 
with equanimity. For France it is a matter 
of amusement, and at the same time of 
advantage, that Britain at Geneva was 
obliged to repeat solemnly all the stock 
arguments of the French as to security and 
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armament. These British pronouncements 
will come in handy, one day, perhaps. 
Meantime the French, reading British 
protests against American press propa- 
ganda, remember Washington with grim 
amusement, and recalling British criticisms 
of their failure to go to Geneva, find potent 
reason for self-congratulation. 

Moreover, not illogically but totally in- 
exactly, France and the Continent have 
always harbored the unreal dread of an 
Anglo-Saxon combination dominating the 
world. Geneva events at least postpone 
this combination for the moment. Again, 
the failure of the tripartite experiment 
throws the whole question of disarmament 
back into the League of Nations, in which 
Britain has no real influence on the issue 
of armaments, and America, not being a 
member, is even less a force. 

President Coolidge’s effort to take the 
question of disarmament out of the patently 
fumbling hands of the League and vest it 
in the control of the sea-powers has ended 
in a demonstration that the sea-powers are 
unable to do better, if as well. All friends 
of the League, who resented the invasion, 
will silently rejoice. What might have 
been a blow to the League has been a 
blunder for its American critic. 

But above and beyond all else the whole 
subject of limitation of armaments is put 
back upon the old basis. Britain has now 
adopted, under American pressure, the 
French, and indeed, the Continental motto 
of security. Everything Jellicoe said for 
British naval needs, Foch has said for 
French military necessities. Criticism of 
French military establishment by Britain 
now, in the face of British naval doctrine, 
becomes not merely absurd but impossible. 
Even the French demand for submarine 
tonnage finds justification in British argu- 
ments for cruiser strength. 

Of course, to the mind of the Continent, 
the whole Geneva episode convicts both 
the United States and Britain of supreme 
hypocrisy. Having for eight years, ever 
since the end of the war, sought diligently 
to disarm all other nations on land, we 
have to their minds publicly proven our 
unwillingness to put any limit on naval 
strength for ourselves. Only Japan seems 
in Europe to have been honestly seeking 
limitation at Geneva. For the rest, a 
battle was fought between two navalisms, 
the one newly developing, the other of 
longer standing, but now challenged. 
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To the Continental mind the Geneva 
Conference confirms the growing belief in 
American imperialism. It is one more 
evidence of our rise to world power and 
our conscious pursuit of world supremacy. 
And, on the whole, Europe prefers the old 
British master to the new American 
claimant. Thus most of the European 
press was critical of the United States and 
sympathetic with Britain. Yet none mis- 
took the fact that our policy was a challenge 
to British position in the world, and a 
continuing challenge. 

Real adjustment of the naval issues 
between Britain and ourselves depends 
upon one of two developments: The arrival 
of a government in London which puts a 
larger value upon American friendship than 
upon an ultimately losing effort to impose 
British naval conditions upon the United 
States, under the label of parity and 
economy; or the abandonment by the 
American Government and people of the 
demand for equality on American terms. 
American friendship, from the British 
point of view, is justly bound to appear a 
more or less unproductive detail, speaking 
positively. But there is always the fact that, 
without that friendship, British equality is, 
in the long run, impossible. 

Our demand for naval equality on our 
own terms is the last and the most exasper- 
ating of all our proposals. Moreover, while 
there is not the smallest hostility to Britain 
in the minds of the mass of the American 
people, local pockets of foreign Anglo- 
phobia supply opportunity for anti-British 
electioneering, as the recent Chicago elec- 
tion proved. And this naturally irritates 
and even disturbs British opinion. 

Since both peoples are, however, resolved 
not to fight in any case, the situation 
remains at once without danger and with- 
out solution. When I went to London, 
after the Washington Conference in ‘1922, 
my friend Leonard Rees, the _ brilliant 
managing editor of the Sunday Times, 
eagerly inquired my view of the future of 
Anglo-American relations after that in- 
teresting episode. He, in company with 
many Britons, patently believed Washing- 
ton opened a new period, and that Mr. 
Balfour had earned the title of Americanus. 
I told him that in my judgment nothing 
was changed and that at best we should 
have better bad relations. Now, after 
Geneva, the most one can say is that we 
shall have worse good relations. 
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THE MACHINE THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING CONDITIONS IN THE WESTERN WHEAT FIELDS 


THE NEW HARVEST HAND 


BY HENRY J. ALLEN 


(Governor of Kansas, 1919-1923; Editor of Wichita Beacon) 


O MECHANICAL advancement has 

ever wrought a revolution so nearly 
complete in any agricultural region as has 
the “combine” in the western wheat fields, 
where the acreage is large enough to justify 
the investment. This new wonder of farm 
machinery not only cuts and gathers the 
wheat as it moves across a field, but threshes 
it as well. 

The suddenness with which it has accom- 
plished its marvel of change is incredible. 
Less than four years ago we were still 
dealing with the harvest labor problem, 
pleading with railroads to grant extra 
service to transport the hands hither at 
high speed, establishing free employment 
bureaus to distribute them to the territory 
where the rapidly ripening grain was caus- 
ing a poignant uneasiness among farmers, 
who realized their utter helplessness to 
cope with the harvest through the local 
supply of labor. 


Harvest Days That Are Over 


The wheat farmer had been dependent 
wholly upon the peregrinetic harvest hands, 
who came out of the four points of the 
compass to follow the harvest, as the grain 
ripened from the southern border of 
Oklahoma to the northern borders of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. They came in 
swarms, Drowsy little villages in the 
midst of yellowing wheat fields woke to 
the need of providing temporary shelter 
lof the harvest hands who landed from 


bex-cars and automobiles, or who came 
walking. They must be taken care of 
while they waited for the farmers to come 
in and barter for their services. 

They were a picturesque lot. ‘ Wops” 
from the cities, slow Swedes from Minne- 
sota, now and then a shuffling “bohunk”’ 
broken away from the industrial haunts of 
Indiana, sometimes a group of organizers 
from the I. W. W., breathing discontent, 
threatening the farmers whom they did not 
like, and occasionally starting a fire through 
pure malice by leaving phosphorescent 
sticks in a wheat-stack. Intermingled with 
the tougher sort was a soft-spoken boy 
from the Ozarks, now and then a former 
cowboy whose legs still curved in memory 
of saddle days, some Eastern college men, 
wide-eyed with the adventure of it all. 

Laughing and crap-shooting, drinking 
and fighting, the older and tougher teaching 
the tricks to the younger and cleaner; they 
were at once the terror and the relief of 
the farmer who drove to town with his 
jitney and bargained with them far into 
the night. Sometimes he had to outbid his 
desperate neighbor, playing into the hands 
of a crude and temporary labor combine; 
and driving home finally to dump upon the 
limited capacity of his household as wild 
and undependable and overpaid a labor 
supply as had ever bedeviled an industry. 
It had been thus for years. Thus it was 
up until the last two or three harvests. 

These carefree knights of the box-car 
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rods, and whatever other casual transpor- 
tation carried them on their way, have now 
gone to join the buffalo hunters, the hard- 
riding cowboys, the bartenders, the gam- 
blers, the herds of wild horses, and the 
other elements which have helped this wide 
agricultural country at various periods of 
its development from its raw state to its 
present circumstance. This year there has 
been a total absence of him in the greater 
wheat areas which once knew him the most 
numerously. 


A Blessing for the Farmer’s Wife 


The housewives of the wheat farmers, who 
formerly .looked forward with dread to 
harvest asa period of drudgery, which pre- 
ceded even a severer period of it during 
the threshing days, have seen the combine 
lifting their load and causing the drudgery 
to disappear as completely as though it 
had never existed. 

Recently, traveling along a country high- 
way, I met two farm women in a Ford 
motor-car, looking clean and cool and 
happy. They were on their way to take 
the midday meal in hot containers to the 
harvest hands who were cutting a section of 
wheat. In the olden days, it would have 
taken two crews of about eight men each 
employed in that section for two weeks. 
For those seventeen extra men, extra 
cooking would be required. Then when it 
came time to thresh the grain, there would 
have been a group of from six to ten men, 
depending upon whether the grain was 
stacked or threshed from the shocks. There 
would have been horse-drawn wagons to 
haul the grain to the bins or to the elevators, 
and the harvest period beginning in June 
would have extended into the threshing 
period until late in the fall. It meant extra 
work to house the hands, extra cooking, 
extra washing. 

I had known these two women in the 
days when their section of wheat meant all 
this in the sum-total of human service. 
The other day they were taking food in 
their motor-car to only three men. One of 
these men was driving the tractor which 
pulls the combine harvester and thresher. 
The second man was watching the combine. 
The third man was operating a hauling 
truck which took the wheat from the com- 
-bine to the elevator. Thus the farmer with 
one extra man to help him would cut forty- 
five acres a day and thresh it in the same 
operation. The other extra man would haul 
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it to the elevator. Harvesting and thresh- 
ing would all be over in the next fifteen or 
twenty days, and while it was going on, the 
women of the household would need to 
provide for only two extra men. 


Tremendous Saving With the New Machine 


Out in Ford County, one of the premier 
wheat counties of Kansas, I found sey- 
eral farmers who have been so intrigued 
by the marvel of this thing that they have 
kept books on the saving it has made. 
One of them has given me the comparative 
results in the harvesting and threshing of 
680 acres of wheat with a harvester thresher, 
and with the old header methods. The 
header required five extra men who cut an 
average of thirty-five acres a day, the wheat 
running about fifteen bushels to the acre. 
It took him nineteen and a half days to 
finish the harvest with the header. It re- 
quired four barge men at $4 a day and one 
stacker at $6 a day. This cost for harvest- 
ing and threshing the wheat under the old 
method mounted up as follows: 





HAREVOSENAIOLRS 0s. ccee arose cue see ote $420.00 
Extra women help in house at $3 perday.. — 58.50 
MGTOCONA ES 5 te soPanoy os terdia arom see ee 150.00 
Graprior the noises... ois.c 666 cc ccna s awe 130.00 
Wotallorharvesting..... oc 6ce scenes aces $767.50 


This is what he paid to put the wheat in 
the stacks. It cost him 12 cents per bushel 
to thresh the wheat. This added $1,224 
to the harvesting bill, making a total of 
$1991.50 for harvesting and threshing. 








The comparison of the cost of harvesting | 
the same crop, the same acreage with the | 


same yield, through the combine produces 
the following: 
Extra combine man, 15 days at $6 per day. $ 90.00 





Gas and oil for tractor and combine...... 125.00 
MSE OCERICS a oo. cise hres aie anata Recs 25.00 
OLA One oO oe ee eT $240.00 


The cost of hauling the grain from the 
thresher to the elevator is not -noted in 
either case because it would be the same in 
both instances. The saving was $1751.50 
for harvesting and threshing one crop of 
10,200 bushels. 

I asked the farmer if there is any waste of 
grain through the operation of the combine. 
He replied: ‘“‘The combine, when carefully 
adjusted, will thresh clean and will save 
from two to three bushels per acre over the 
process of cutting with the header. If the 
weather is windy at harvest time, there }s 
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FORTY ACRES A DAY IN ILLINOIS 
(This State is introducing western harvesting methods to cut the cost of production and permit competition in wheat 


growing with the mid West and the 


great open spaces” of Australia, Canada, Argentina, and Russia. 


Over 2,200 


combines have been bought by Illinois farmers in three years) 


considerable wheat blown off the barges 
when operating with the header. The 
boys sometimes get careless and drive out 
from under the header elevator, spilling 
wheat upon the ground. In unloading the 
wheat at the stack there is always a waste, 
and the wheat accumulating around the 
stacks is wasted by continual driving over 
it. If the stacks are not well constructed, 
very often wheat is spoiled in the stack in 
rainy weather. With good care given the 
combine when not in use, as well as when 
in use, it should last at least six years. My 
experience has been that the combine will 
nearly pay for itself in one year of ordinary 
harvest on an acreage like ours.” 

This was the testimony from Will 
Conrad’s farm in Ford County. 


Earns its Cost in Two Years 


G. J. Stauth, of Dodge City, gave me the 
bookkeeping figures on the 1926 and the 
1927 wheat crops with the combine, com- 
paring it with what the cost would have 
been under the old method of harvesting 
and threshing. He harvested 6776 bushels, 
his outlay being as follows: 


Labor Ea ae Oa eT ol ca ee $103.50 
Truc king wheat to bin................. 63.50 
Oil ATG AN i Sorat ig sy ures eee a, 133.80 
Cost Oftepalts: = 62 .nc scx Senne chee: 30.05 
WORN bn oe a snc es $330.85 


It made an average cost per bushel for 


harvesting, threshing and hauling of 4 4-5 
cents. The old header and _ threshing 
machine cost would have been: 


Two extra teams and drivers........... $210.00 
Wages 2 Darge meme 2 .....5 06s eeijnes cai 150.00 
NUSRCS B SESOR OI aa ts nhc ean ccs eees 105.00 
Wages woman cook..... Sisco 45.00 
CBG Ol GUOCCNES ioe a eck a sieciewaee aes 75.00 
GUAME LER C0) LEATIS Ko. «. 5 «0.50: caiee occas sie ore 60.00 
Threshing at 10 cents per bushel........ 677.50 
QUAI v4 ee Scale demasexcuanees $1322.50 


Thus, in the comparison, Mr. Stauth has 
received for the balance profit of his 
combine on 6775 bushels of wheat nearly 
$1,000. In addition to that, his combine 
and tractor earned, by work done for his 
neighbors, $712.75. Adding this to the 
amount saved by the combine in harvesting 
his own crop, in one year his combine and 
tractor had cleared him in the neighborhood 
of $1,800. It cost him $2,550 when he 
bought it in 1926. His 1927 crop was 
smaller. The acreage yielded him only 
2,250 bushels. His costs for the second 
vear of the operation of his combine were: 


DANG iced cue RU aaa ea ae $ 57.00 
OTT ANG NS rs ra ec accent Wee Sarees 80.96 
GUNES For 55S eateries Nudhaoa eae ee 35.08 
OC] eee ee Pr eee mer cer eee $173.04 


The total cost, if he had harvested and 
threshed his crop in the old way, would 
have been $740. Thus in two years Mr. 
Stauth has saved $2,362.36 on a $2,550 
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work he did for them. It 
was about July 15, two 
weeks after most of the 
wheat in southern Kansas 
had been cut, and much of 
the grain was bent over. 
Mr. Meyer noted this con- 
dition and asked if the 
combine could pick up 
the fallen ends. The far- 
mer replied in the affirma- 
tive, pointing to an attach- 
ment fastened to the sickle 
that performed this opera- 
tion. 

“Don’t you lose a large 
amount of grain when 
the wheat becomes over- 
ripe like this and goes 
down?” asked Commis- 











A FIFTY PER CENT. SAVING 


(So Mr. John K. Keimig of Kansas is here telling the Hon. B. H. Meyer, of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission) 


tractor and his combine harvester is good 
for at least four years more. 

I observed that no account was taken of 
the loss for the straw which was always 
left as a by-product of the old method. 
With the tractor-combine method, the 
straw is scattered as the field is harvested 
and is plowed under when the field is 
prepared for a new crop. The farmer’s 
answer was that while the straw was of 
some value for feeding and bedding for 
stock, the fertilization of the land which 
comes from turning the straw under gives 
a better value than that obtained from the 
limited use of the straw as feeding or 
bedding. 


Less Wheat Lost by New Method 


An interesting incident occurred in Kansas 
recently, when the Hon. B. H. Meyer, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, made a 
tour of the wheat fields of northeastern 
Sedgwick County while investigating rail- 
road freight rates on grain. Mr. John K. 
Keimig, who lives near Furley, in Sedgwick 
County, explained to the commissioner 
that his experience was that the combine 
had reduced the cost of harvesting over 
50 per cent. His. machinery cost him 
$2,000. After harvesting his own wheat, 
he engaged in custom cutting for his 
neighbors at $3 anacre. He not only made 
a profit for himself at this, but he saved his 
neighbors from $3 to $4 an acre by the 


sioner Meyer. 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. 
Keimig. “We save more 
wheat with the combine 
than with the header or the binder. The 
loss from shattering with the old-style 
methods of harvesting is much greater 
than it is with the combine.” 

The farmer then explained that when the 
wheat is headed or bound, it must be 
handled at least twice before it reaches the 
threshing machine. And in this handling 
considerable shattering takes place. The 
fact that neither the grain nor the straw is 
ever touched when the wheat is cut and 
threshed through the simultaneous oper- 
ation of the combine reduces the waste. 


Creating Spare Time for the Farmer 


Prof. W. E. Grimes, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics at the 
Kansas Agricultural College, answered my 
question as to the economic saving of the 
combine thus: “The savings have more 
than equalled the cost of the combine and 
of its use. The usual combine, of 12 to 
15 or 16 feet in width, is now available at | 
$1,500 to $1,600.” Many farmers save 
this inone crop. . 

“What is the wheat farmer going to do 
with his extra time?” I asked Professor 
Grimes. Replied he: | 

“The farmer has been employed about 
as much of the time as he was when he used 
other methods of harvesting. However, 
he has found it necessary to hire less extra 
help during harvest. This has affected 
our farm communities. where the combine 
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or a binder,” said a Sedg- 
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is in use, in a number of ways. For 
one thing, farmers have needed less credit 
for harvest than they did before. The 
farmer could combine a few loads of wheat, 
take them to the elevator and sell them, 
and have funds to pay his harvest bills. 
It has affected the farm family by reducing 
the number of farm hands to be boarded 
during harvest. This has reduced the 
grocery bill, and the wholesale and retail 
dealers in groceries have commented upon 
the reduction in the volume of their business 
at harvest and particularly on the reduction 
in the credit sales at harvest time. 

“With the coming of the combine, more 
farmers are preparing the seed bed for the 
succeeding wheat crop at an earlier date. 
This is a decided advantage in the control 
of Hessian fly and the preparation of a 
seed bed that will result in the maximum 
yields. It might be said that the farmer 
has used to good advantage his extra time 
resulting from the use of the combine. 
I have recently returned from a trip with 
the wheat train on the Sante Fé and in 
many counties 80 to go per cent. of the 
wheat-seed bed for the coming crop was 


already prepared. This was by August 1.” 


Cost Reduction 


In Kansas last year there were 8,000 
combines in use on the Kansas wheat 


farms. It is estimated that the number 


has been increased to 


estimate is also approved by Professor 
Grimes. 

Kansas usually harvests 150 million 
bushels or over each year. The average 
cost per bushel of getting the wheat into 
the bin under the old system is around 
30 cents. If the Kansas farmer is making 
15 cents per bushel net on his investment 
in a combine, it runs up to a neat saving. 
As a matter of fact, many of them with 
favorable yields and larger acreage are 
doing much better than this. 

“No great saving like this ever came to a 
land without ruining somebody,” I said to 
Jerome W. Berryman, an Ashland banker 
who has been a financial mainstay of Clark 
County for many years. Mr. Berryman 
has seen Clark County ruined by so many 
new things that his attitude reminds me of 
that of the poet Coleridge on ghosts, who 
said, “I do not fear ghosts because I’ve 
seen so many of them.” Mr. Berryman 
has seen Clark County evolve from a cow 
country to a farming country. He saw 
over seventy carloads of horses and mules 
shipped out of the neighborhood within 
recent months because the rapid motor- 
ization of the farming industry left nothing 
for the horse to do. He has seen the in- 
crease of machinery multiply the acreage 
of the farming and decrease the population. 
Said he: “Of course the combine creates a 
problem for the smaller farmer who is 





13,000 for this year. It 
has meant an investment 
of upwards of $25,000,000, 
but the bankers tell me 
that it has been in most 
cases liquidated out of the 
saving. “In spite of the 
investment, the wheat 
farmer has a larger net 
return upon a_ period 
of two or three years,” 
said one banker in Pratt 
County. 

_ “When depreciation and 
interest are added to the 
variable costs of the com- 
bine, we usually find that 
the cost per acre of har- 
vesting and threshing with 
the combine is approxi- 

















mately one-half the cost 
of harvesting with a header 


wick County banker. This 


A STEEP HILL NEAR CHENEY, WASHINGTON 


(This particular machine cut in the neighborhood of 1,600 acres of grain last 
season, working under almost every conceivable condition. i 
where these photos were taken, the machine was operating on a grade which 


At the point 


would appear to be impossible) 
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unable to shift to the newer type of equip- 
ment. And he will find it difficult to 
compete with his neighbors who do shift. 
While this is a hardship on the farmer with 
limited funds, it will gradually be solved 
by the growing number of men who, after 
their own harvests are over, will use their 
combines for custom work, and who can 
serve their neighbors at a price profitable 
both to themselves and their neighbors.”’ 


Now to Solve the Storage Problem 


Out of the earlier movement of wheat has 
come likewise a new problem in storage. 
This, I noticed, is being met by an increasing 
number of bins and of increased elevator 
capacity in all the grain-gathering centers. 
The impossibility of selling the wheat as 
rapidly as it is taken from the harvest 
field will force the establishment of an 
economic system that should have been 
established long before: namely, the addi- 
tion of wheat bins on the farm and other 
storage capacity. It will make possible 
an orderly process of marketing. Much of 
the wheat now glutting the early markets 
does not come from financial necessity of 
the farmer to sell it. It comes from his 
lack of capacity to store it. The new 
arrangement forces new storage, and out of 
the saving he makes in the harvesting and 
threshing of his grain he can well afford to 
build his storage. Wichita, which is the 
capital of the wheat-producing area of 
Kansas, has increased its elevator capacity 
more than 4,000,000 bushels within the last 


two years to meet the new problem of 
wheat storage. 


How Readily the Bankers Approve! 


The final proof that the combine has 
come to stay is in the approval of those 
hard-headed censors of the farmers’ busi- 
ness, the county bankers. They do not 
take the attitude they once assumed 
toward the farmers’ buying of automobiles. 
“We do not discriminate against loans on 
tractors or combines,” said one banker. 
“We still make our loans with a very large 
consideration of the individual despite his 
collateral. We realize that motor machinery 
for farm work has arrived and that it is a 
saving element in his business. Therefore, 
if he is a thrifty farmer, whose acreage 
justifies tractors and combines, or whose 
neighborhood will furnish him employment 
for the same, we assist him to make the 
investment.” 

This banker lives in a western county, 
75 per cent. of whose wealth is in wheat 
farms. “We haven’t had a farm-hand 
problem out here for four years,” said he. 
“With the use of this machinery we have 
ample labor to cultivate these broad acres 
without drudgery. We can now make 
money on a wheat field even though the 
yield is only a few bushels to the acre. 
Formerly we could not afford to cut some 
of the wheat because the yield was so 
light. We can afford now to harvest a 
wheat field with a combine if we do not 


get more than three bushels tothe acre.” 

















TRYING TO FILL THE DEMAND 
(Aan assembly plant for combine harvesters at Hutchinson, Kansas, getting ready for the 1927 harvest) 
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BY J. C.cOOENe = d 





CHALLENGE 








IPLING ought to tell the story of the 

sixth challenge by the British for the 
International Polo Cup, and Kim should be 
capering around among the ponies, exchang- 
ing badinage with the soldiers of the Indian 
Army who have accompanied the animals 
on their trip from the other side of the 
world. It is the sixth challenge and it is 
quite unlike any other. The names of 
English Dukes and sportsmen of the British 
Isles infrequently are mentioned, and 
instead the talk is of the Princes of India 
who have given their ponies and their 
rupees, who have made this invasion 
possible, and who have such high hopes for 
its ultimate success. There is little talk of 
Hurlingham and Ranelagh and Rugby 
and names with which one is familiar, but 
instead we talk of Delhi and the cool hills 
of Simla, of Meerut, and Calcutta. Instead 
of keen little English grooms who chat a 
good deal there are grave-faced, silent, 
turbaned Indian soldiers who are a perpetual 
delight to the children, and though many of 
the ponies have English names we find 
among the list such Indian ones as Sher 
Shah, Sumer Shakti, Taj Mahal, Alizan, 
Melinsar and Funny Jung. 

India is a land of horsemen, polo has 
blossomed there like the roses in the 
northern state of Kashmir, and it is a 
paradise for British officers who love to 
play the game. Some of the greatest 


players in the history of the game have 
learned their polo there, and the standard of 
play there always has been extremely 
high. The sport-loving Maharajahs, the 
rulers of Bhopal and Jodhpore and Rutlam, 
know and play the game. They recognize 
quality. And so, in February of 1926, when 
four British officers who had made up a 
team showed their quality by winning the 
Prince of Wales Cup in the annual’ open 
tournament at Delhi, their interest was 
attracted. 

These officers, being from different regi- 
ments, could not play together in the inter- 
regimental tournament at Meerut, but they 
went on to Calcutta and won the champion- 
ship during the Christmas tournament, and 
India knew that they had a great team. 
At that time this Army-in-India team 
planned to go to England for the London 
tournaments, but as their form improved, 
the enthusiasm of the native Princes and 
English subjects in India increased. There 
is no team like this team, was the thought 
in the minds of all the natives and the 
Koi Hais, men who have made India their 
home for many years. Why not go for the 
big things? Do not let this team be content 
with simply going to England; let it cross 
two of the Seven Seas and go to America 
and bring back the Cup. So the imperial 
gesture was made; Hurlingham, through 
which the challenge had to come, gave 
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about forty miles from Delhi, 
last October, and their manage- 
ment was placed in the very 
capable hands of Colonel G. de 
la Poer Beresford of Hodson’s 
Horse. The command of the 
whole expedition was entrusted 
to Colonel Commandant H. A. 
Tomkinson, a _ distinguished 
soldier in England’s Army, and 
one of the most celebrated of 
sportsmen. He was in _ the 
Royal Dragoons from 1go1 to 
1923, and he had just given up 
the command of the Third In- 
dian Cavalry Brigade at Meerut. 

The ponies began coming in, 
headed by the Maharajah of 
Jodhpore’s lovely chestnut mare 
Rosita. From his great stud 
also came his bay mare Border 
Maid and his gray mare Sax- 
light, both of them bred in Aus- 
tralia. Rosita had come origi- 
nally from the Argentine and 
from that land of so many good 
ponies also came Rosita’s stable- 
mate, the bay mare Safety Pin. 
The Maharajah of Jodhpore, 








THE MAHARAJAH OF RUTLAM 


(In America as an adviser of the British team and a great polo enthusiast. 
His kingdom lies in Central India, where he rules 100,000 persons) 


its consent; and the great trek finally got 
under way. 

They had won the Prince of Wales Cup in 
the open tournament at Delhi in February, 
1926. They had won the Championship 
at Calcutta during the Christmas tourna- 
ment the same year. They went back to 
Delhi again for the tournament in February 
this year and again they won the Prince of 
Wales Cup. With this fine record behind 
them they began their preparations. 


““No Ponies Like These’ 


The Maharajah of Jodhpore had started 
the idea of having this team, which had 
performed so brilliantly, seek the highest 
honors to be gained; and he gave practically 
his entire superb string of ponies to the 
team and also made a princely subscription 
in rupees. With great enthusiasm and 
generosity India followed his example, and 
the entire amount needed for the expenses 
of the trip was raised in this eastern pos- 
session of the British Empire. The collect- 
ing of the ponies was started at Meerut, 


with lavish and princely generos- 
ity, also gave the bay Australian 
gelding Sher Shah, the chestnut 
English mare Helena, the big 
black thoroughbred mare Lady Changeful, 
winner of races, Samson, the bay English 
gelding, and Funny Jung, the bay gelding, 
bred in India. From the Maharajah of 
Bharatpur came the chestnut Australian 
mare Sumer Shakti, and the thoroughbred 
brown English mare Robina, winner of races 
in England and India. From all quarters 
came the ponies loaned or purchased, and 
from all quarters came the people to see 
them. The little Kims went scampering 
around, getting under the ponies heels, and 
from all came the cry that there was no 
team like this team and no ponies like these. 


The Army-in-India Team 


The ponies came and the players came; 
Major E. G. Atkinson, of the Fifteenth 
Lancers, to whom a trip to America was 
no novelty, as he had been there twice 
before, in 1923 as a member of Count J. 
de Madre’s Tiger team, and in 1924 as a 
member of the British International team. 
From the Fifteenth Lancers, an Indian 
regiment, also came Captain Claude E. 
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AN INDIAN SCENE AT RYE, N. Y. 
(The grooms who came over to take care of the British team’s polo ponies give the stables a picturesque air) 


Pert, a fine and hard-riding Number One, 
and a candidate for that position. From 
the Central India Horse came Captain 
Richard George and Major A. H. Williams, 


' the Number One and the Number Two of 


the team which had been performing so 
brilliantly in all the Indian tournaments. 
From the Eleventh Cavalry, the P.A.V.O’s, 
Prince Albert Victor’s Own, came Captain 
J. P. Dening, the Number Three of the 
team. From the Royal Scots Greys came 
Lieutenant Humphrey P. Guinness, like 
Captain Pert a substitute of merit, and the 
personnel of the team was completed, 
counting in the brilliant Captain C. T. I. 
Roark, late of the Poona Horse, who had 


| retired from the Army and who was in 


England ready to join the team on its 


' arrival there. 


From Delhi to New York 


_ So the ponies and the players assembled 
in the old capital city of Delhi in February, 
everything was got ready, and one day the 
journey started, the first jaunt of the long 
journey being by rail from Delhi in the 
north down to Bombay on the Arabian 
Sea on the west coast, a distance of one 
thousand weary miles. 

“They can’t beat our players and they 
can't beat our ponies,” was the cry, and at 
the outset, the common enemy of mankind, 
Fire, almost beat them both. For the 
roof of one of the cars containing these 


priceless ponies caught on fire, and anything 
might have occurred. Fortunately the 
train was stopped before the flames had got 
under much headway, the ponies were 
taken off as they were crossing the great 
state of Rajputana in Central India, and 
the blaze was extinguished. But little 
damage had been done, excepting the great 
scare given everybody, and the expedition 
proceeded on its way. There were thirty- 
nine ponies loaded on the boat at Bombay 
and then, some twenty-six days later, the 
good ship sailed into the London docks, 
the ponies were unloaded and taken to 
Aldershot, and it is probable that every 
one of them was glad enough to lie down 
in fragrant English straw, because for those 
whole twenty-six days crossing the Arabian 
Sea, up the Red Sea, through the Suez 
Canal and into the Mediterranean, and 
so on to the shores of England, not a single 
one of them once had been able to lie 
down. 

But they had a rest and a good one in 
England, and there they were joined by 
five more ponies lent by English players 
or purchased, and then on the eighteenth 
of June all went down to the sea once more, 
this time on the Minnewaska, and the trip 
across the Atlantic started. They arrived 
here safely and comfortably, and the end of 
this hegira will be in September, when they 
are seen galloping across the field at 
Meadow Brook. on Long Island. 
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Keene, but winning the «ext 
‘ two. In 1909 Mr. H. P. Whit- 
ney’s great team won the Cup 
from Great Britain in two 
straight matches, and the same 
team defended it successfully in 
1gtt and 1913. In 1914 four 
captains of the British Army, 
including that immortal player, 
the late Captain Cheape, beat 
America in two matches and 
the Cup went back to the 
Hurlingham Club. Then came 
the war and polo was forgotten 
until 1921, when America 
went over and regained the 
Cup. They defended it suc- 
cessfully in 1924, and now we 
are on the threshold of the 
ninth series. 

Great Britain is represented 
by one of the finest teams that 
they have ever put in the 
field, and it is a team that has 








MAJOR E. G. ATKINSON WILL PLAY AT BACK 
(The team as finally selected will be Captain Pert, Major Williams, 


Captain Roark and Major Atkinson) 


If They Win the Cup 


It is the sixth time that Great Britain 
has challenged and it will be the ninth in 
the series of International polo matches. 
Great Britain won in 1886, when they 
challenged for the Cup which had been put 
up by the Westchester Polo Club, and in 
1902 they defended the Cup, losing the first 
match to the team captained by Mr. Foxhall 


played much together. They 


and in themselves, and they 
know that ten thousand miles 
away in an ancient land they are saying 
that there is no team like their team and no 
ponies like their ponies. With passionate 
reiteration the Koi Hais recite their chant, 
and if the news comes that Rosita and Lady 
Changeful and Robina and the other ladies 
have carried the team to victory, the cheer- 
ing will be heard from Rangoon to Manda- 
lay, and the noise will be like thunder from 
Delhi to Bombay. 


The American Defenders 


HE members of the American polo 

team, which will meet the invading 
Britishers in the international matches that 
are to begin on September 5, have been 
selected by the American Defense Commit- 
tee. The selections were based on the 
showing of the players in a number of test 
matches held through the summer. 

Two members of the famous Big Four 
who defeated the British in 1924 were cer- 
tain from the start of places on this year’s 
team. They are Devereux Milburn and 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. Milburn at back 
and Hitchcock at No. 2 are outstanding 
players of all time. 

For the other positions, it was evident 


that J. Watson Webb and Malcolm Steven- 
son, who played at No. 1 and No. 3 re- 
spectively in 1924, were going to have stiff 
competition. F. Winston Guest, the sen- 
sational captain of the championship Yale 
team, and J. Cheever Cowdin, a fine player 
of fifteen years’ experience although but 
thirty-nine years of age, showed such bril- 
liance that, to the surprise of many, they 
were chosen to replace the two veterans, 
Webb and Stevenson. 

The selection of Guest marks the birth 
of another polo genius, and the first inter- 
national product of college polo. He is the 
son of the Hon. Sir Frederick E. Guest, 
long a power in English polo and still so. 
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THE BRITISH CHALLENGE 








[isi rr : 
GUEST IN THE LEAD 


(The young player picked for 

No. 1 of the American team in the 

3rd Test Match held at Port 
Washington, Long Island) 


It is he who is mounting 
Captain Roark of the 
British team. 

Young Guest, as well as 
Tommy Hitchcock, got his 
first polo training under 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Sr.,on Long Island. He 
is twenty-one years old, 
six feet four inches tall, 
and weighs 180 ‘pounds— 
a good horseman, who 
learns quickly. 

Cowdin is another player steeped in polo 
tradition. His father, J. E. Cowdin, played 
on an international American team in 1902. 
While playing in a tournament in 1920, 
the younger Cowdin had a bad fall, the 
injuries from which kept him out of the 
game for some time. Only last year did 
his polo reach top form again. 

Hitchcock attained polo prominence when 
he went with the Americans to England in 
1921 to regain the cup lost in 1914. His 
playing there put him in the very first rank. 

Milburn, who will captain the team, has 
played in every international contest since 
1909, when America won the cup back from 
England. He is the only one of that first 
famous Big Four who is still playing polo. 

This American team, beautifully mounted, 
will have unusual speed and tremendous 
power. 










DEVEREUX MILBURN 


(At the left is the veteran player 
who will captain the American 
team in the coming International 
series. He is the only member of 
the famous Big Four of 1909 who 
still plays polo) 
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THOMAS HITCHCOCK, JR. 


(He has played on two International teams and is the 
game’s hardest hitter) 











BEHIND A BOY’S THRONE 


ICHAEL I is King of Rumania. 

The accession to the throne of this 
five-year-old prince and the death of his 
grandfather, Ferdinand I, have both had 
for their chief effect the consolidation of the 
power of the Bratianu family. 
considerations fade into insignificance. 


On the Regency Coun- 
cil, created by the late 
King to exercise the 
sovereign prerogatives 
during the minority of 
his successor, sit two 
avowed Bratianu men— 
Miron Cristea, Patriarch 
of the Rumanian Ortho- 
dox Church, and G. V. 
Buzdugan, First Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Ap- 
pellate Court. Their al- 
legiance to the Bratianu 
cause is not likely to be 
questioned, for they owe 
their present positions 
entirely to Premier Jon 
Bratianu, son of the 
founder of modern Ru- 
mania. And since the 
decision of any two of 
the three Regents carries, 
it is not unfair to pre- 
sume that the “king’s 
will” actually is in the 
keeping of M. Bratianu, 
who now controls not 
only the Executive but 
the Legislature. 

Associated with Jon 
Bratianu are his younger 
brother, Vintila, and his 
brother-in-law, Prince 
Barbu Stirbey, the re- 
ported favorite of Dow- 
ager Queen Marie. It is 
probable even that the 
Prince is the dominant 
partner of the trio; if so 
he has kept well behind 
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the scenes. 


All other | 

















THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD KING OF 
RUMANIA 


(King Michael became ruler of eighteen mil- 
lion people following the death of his grand- 
father, King Ferdinand, on July 20. He was 
born on October 25, 1921. During his 
infancy he will be represented by a regency 
composed of three persons) 


This 
heads a family that has long been power- 
ful in Rumania and is to-day the richest 
in the kingdom. Virtually nothing is 
known of the relations between the Prince 
and the Bratianus, but it is self-evident that 
they have not been allowed to neglect him 


Boyard (aristocrat) 


in their relations with 
the state. 

Prince Stirbey is a 
middle-aged man of de- 
bonair appearance with 
clean-cut features and a 
short, clipped moustache. 
He has been one of the 
outstanding figures at 
court, an advisor alike 
to King Ferdinand and 
Queen Marie, and an in- 
timate friend of both. 
In a country like Rv- 
mania, which has _ lost 
none of its flair for scan- 
dal and gossip, it is al- 
most inevitable that his 
name should become 
coupled indecently with 
that of the Queen. 

Queen Marie is ex- 
ceedingly ambitious, and 
long years of flattery an 
compliments have com- 
bined to make her in- 
ordinately vain. Those 
are the worst shafts that 
malice can level at her. 
For the rest she is bril- 
liant, clever, shrewd, 
kindly, and bubbling 
over with common sense. 
As a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria it is not 
surprising that her sym- 
pathies are British, al- 
though she is almost a 
pure German. The court 
of King Carol I was Ger- 
man, too, and Princess 
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BEHIND A BOY’S THRONE 


Marie, as she was then, was little more 
than a royal cipher. When she became 
Queen, in October, 1914, she immedi- 
ately changed the atmosphere of the court 
and, as the course of the war showed, 
influenced her husband, King Ferdinand, 
to pursue a pro-British and _pro-Allied 
policy. Ferdinand, like the uncle he suc- 
ceeded, was never wholly at home in Ru- 
mania and it was therefore not difficult for 
the ambitious Marie to acquire consid- 
erable influence in the councils of state. 
Her upbringing had taught her many 
things that could with profit be introduced 
into her adopted country, and during her 
virtual seclusion under Carol I she had 
learned much about conditions in Rumania. 
She was in an ideal position to weigh the 
civilization of the West against the semi- 
Oriental culture of Rumania, and she early 
began to effect social and political reforms. 
To do this she had to control not only the 
King but also the powerful Bratianus, and 
she was wise enough not to oppose the 
latter. Possibly the most convenient in- 
strument of maintaining relations with this 
family was Prince Stirbey, and on him, at 
least, she was not above using feminine 
blandishments to gain her ends, in the same 
way that she has descended to the un- 
queenly practices of advertising herself and 
her family. 

The Bratianus and Stirbey must have 
welcomed this ambitious Queen in the na- 
ture of a benign miracle, for early in his 
reign Ferdinand had shown that he pos- 
sessed a mind of his own. She became 
their invaluable partner, and they saw to it 
that the fires of her ambition never slack- 
ened for want of fuel. In their turn they 
became politically paramount in a far 
larger sense than before; and, in power or 
out, they have been virtually in control of 
the state ever since. This is by no means 
the sole secret of their prodigious success, 
part of it lying in their fabulous wealth. 
Jon Bratianu, Sr., the Liberator of Ru- 
mania, belonged to a family that had en- 
tiched itself to a considerable extent under 
the Turks, and in his fight for independence 
he had increased his wealth still more. 
Jon Bratianu, Jr., the present Premier, has 
been enriching the family ever since, well 
aided by Vintila, his younger brother. 
Again, the marriage of their sister to Prince 
Barbu Stirbey possibly increased the eco- 
homic power of the family threefold. It re- 
mains a fact that the Bratianu brothers and 
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THE FATHER AND MOTHER OF KING MICHAEL 


(Nearly two years ago Carol, eldest son of King Ferdi- 

nand and Queen Marie, abandoned his wife and country, 

formally renounced his succession to the throne, and went 

to Paris to live. He is now in his thirty-fourth year. 

In 1921 he married Princess Helen of Greece, with whom 
he is shown in this picture) 


Prince Stirbey among them own a con- 
siderable share of the natural resources of 
the kingdom, and as a result they control 
the banking system, and to a slightly lesser 
extent the industrial and commercial activi- 
ties of the nation. 

It is frequently stated that this enormous 
wealth, running into tens of millions of 
dollars, was dishonestly obtained. That is 
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cup storms rise with extra- 
ordinary rapidity in this part 
of Europe, and in the con- 
vulsions of political intrigue 
an old face sometimes passes 
forever from the scene. At 
present anything of the sort 
seems most improbable, but 
the situation teems with a 
thousand possibilities _ in 
which chance and mischance 
may play their parts. 

In the statement reassert- 
ing his claims to the throne, 
issued soon after Ferdinand’s 
death—the sire whom he has 
so eloquently eulogized—the 
former Crown Prince Carol, 
who is the father of the 
present boy-monarch, has 
shown that his pretensions 
may form the rocks on which 








QUEEN MARIE 


still the beloved sovereign of Britain. 


a question that cannot here be entered into. 
It is enough to mention that under Ru- 
manian law no subject is permitted to own 
more than five hundred cadastral acres, 
either in the old kingdom or in the newly 
acquired territories of Transylvania, Bess- 
arabia, etc.; yet Prince Stirbey owns many 
thousands of acres of land—some twenty 
thousand, I have heard. Money talks 
louder than law in Rumania. Many are 
the examples that could be given of indi- 
viduals able to purchase their liberty—buy 
themselves out of prison—escape taxation 
and do all those things that are not done in 
more civilized states. The Government is 
not wholly to blame, for it is extremely 
improbable that it would be able to eradi- 
cate wholesale corruption even.if it were to 
try. The fault is in the system, particularly 
in that of collecting taxation. But it is only 
fair to say that worse corruption exists in 
some of the other Balkan, and even non- 
Balkan, countries. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment, since it tolerates such conditions, 
cannot be entirely exonerated. 
If the Bratianus, and with them is always 
-included Prince Stirbey, find their power 
secure at the beginning of the reign of 
Rumania’s third monarch, it by no means 
follows that it will long remain so. Tea- 





THE LATE KING FERDINAND 


(Americans will not soon forget the visit of Queen Marie last year with her 
youngest son, Nicholas, and her youngest daughter, Ileana. 
daughter of Queen Victoria, she was married to Ferdinand in 1893, when he 
was Crown Prince and his uncle ruled as King Carol, and when Victoria was 
Ferdinand became King of Rumania 
October 11, 1914, and died on July 20 after a lingering illness) 


the Bratianu ship of state 
may yet founder. It merely 
remains to be seen whether 
the nation will call him to 
the throne—an eventuality 
that Carol evidently envis- 
ages—or forget him. 

Carol has been painted, with seeming 
malignance, as a frivolous, empty-headed 
libertine. The Prince of Wales, no mean 
judge of human nature, formed a very high 
opinion of his character. Shrewd, capable, 
and sound are the adjectives I think he used. 
The two were much together at the time of 
Queen Alexandra’s funeral in London, and 
the Prince of Wales had excellent opportuni- 
ties for forming a definite opinion of Carol. 
True, they share certain dislikes and are in 
in other ways temperamentally drawn 
together. They beth cordially detest the 
restrictions placed upon them and obsti- 
nately oppose all attempts to rob them of 
their own convictions and opinions—things 
that Heirs Apparent are not supposed to 
possess. 

It was dislike of the passive réle expected 
of him that caused Carol to take up arms 
against the Bratianus and so throw in his 
lot with the Opposition. Such an attitude 
was obviously dangerous to that family, 
which soon had him bundled out of the 
country on the excuse of ‘continued moral 
deficiencies.” 

There are certain extenuating factors to 
be taken into consideration that cannot fail 
to influence a fair appraisal of Carol’ 
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tra- character. He could not have 
yart failed to notice, for example, at an 
“on- age far too young, that some of the 
igue J leading figures of the kingdom 
sses openly kept mistresses. It no 
At doubt came to his ears that his 
sort own father had once been put 
but under military arrest for an affair 
ha with one of Carmen Sylva’s ladies- 
in | jn-waiting, Héléne Varescu. And 


ince — on top of all this there was the 
feminine adulation that a young, 
































ert- [— good-looking prince cannot escape. 
one, |) The temptations must have been 
nd’s — many and great, the precedents 
has were clearly established; small 
-the — wonder that he jell. But there is 
rol, acertain blunt Teuton honesty in 
the Carol that compels him to play 
has the game fairly, and therein is the 
ions reason why he defied authority 
hich and married Zizi Lambrinu. There 
state was never any objection to his JON BRATIANU RECEIVES THE NEWSPAPER 
rely whiling away ennui with an illicit REPORTERS OF BUCHAREST 
ther liaison. (Bratianu first became Premier of Rumania in 1909, and five times 
n to Tremendous pressure was placed chat olice. ue tate Wie ee Prades oak cera tae ee 
ality [J upon him to consent to annulment  $8%6,t0 1806, duripe the eventful pajed, when, Rumania became, 
1Vis- of the marriage, and it stands premiership for the sixth time on June 21) 
greatly to his credit that he with- 
ning stood them all until it became clear that 
aded the marriage itself was a failure. Then he 
nean agreed. The same sort of thing is enacted 
high daily in our own divorce courts. Family 
able, pressure also caused him to marry Princess 
ised. Héléne of Greece, with whom he was not 
ne of in the least in love. He did it asa sort of 
and patriotic duty. His break with her, how- 
tunl- ever, and his subsequent liaison with Mme. 
arol. Magda Lupescu were caused much more 
re in by the unbearable situation that he had 
‘awn to endure as Crown Prince ‘than from any 
_ the immoral predilection on his part. It would 
bsti- be folly, of course, to attempt completely 
m of to whitewash him. 
ings Carol’s abdication, in December, 1925, 
d to was his final answer to the power of the 
Bratianus. If they were to be allowed to 
-cted rule Rumania, he wanted none of them nor 
ar of the country. In the cold light of reason 
1 his it was a foolish attitude. In fact it was 
tude hot-tempered. Besides inheriting _ his 
nily, mother’s ability and _ forcefulness, his 
~ the father’s courage and industry, he has also 
noral the violent temper of his granduncle, Carol 
on | PRINCE BARBU STIRBEY = by ee and a _ migrant 
if (Premier of Rumania from June 4 to June 21. Two sons Greve Town Tne a moe ram 4 SC Canes, 
t fail of the late Jon Bratianu, creator of modern Rumania, and anda reprimand from Prince Stirbey—the 


Prince Stirbey, who married their sister, effectively 


rol’s dominate political affairs in the kingdom) man with whom his mother’s name had 































Photograph by Ewing Galloway 
A RUMANIAN FARMER AND HIS SON 
(The country is essentially agricultural, there being only 
two cities with more than a hundred thousand popula- 
tion. Four-fifths of the ploughed land is devoted to 
raising grain crops) 

been scandalously connected—caused him 
to make an indiscretion that proved his 
undoing, for it swept his mother completely 
into the Bratianu camp. His abdication 
was demanded after many exchanges of 
letters, which only drove the young Prince 
into the arms of Mme. Lupescu, and it was 
granted in nothing less than a fit of bad 
temper. Carol subsequently apologized to 
his mother, and on the occasion of her pas- 
sages through Paris on her way to and from 
America they met with every mark of affec- 
tion. It is in this situation that the Prin- 
cess Mother, Carol’s wife, finds reasons 
enough to prompt forgiveness; in her eyes 
his sin was far more political than conjugal. 
The storm that has raged about Carol has 
split the royal family and has given the 
political opposition something more than an 
anti-Bratianu flavor. Carol’s staunchest 
supporters are his eldest sister, Queen Marie 
of Jugoslavia, and Nicholas Jorga, the fa- 
mous Rumanian historian and leader of the 
| National Party, the only political group 
; that unconditionally supports him. The 
, division in the royal family is more ap- 
parent than real, and in politics more real 
than apparent. Prince Nicholas, Carol’s 
younger brother and the third Regent, is 
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completely under the thumb of Dowager 
Queen Marie, as is his youngest sister, Prin- 
cess Ileana. The rest of the family favors 
Carol, not so much against Marie as against 
the Bratianus, while the Princess Mother 
Héléne has hitherto tried to preserve a neu- 
tral attitude. The whole situation is shot 
with enough uncertainties toeclipse the mere 
thought of prognostication. What will be 
the attitude of the ambitious Dowager 
Queen? Will she step down to make room 
for Princess Héléne, the King’s mother? 
And what rdéle will Princess Héléne herself 
fill? What, indeed, will be her attitude to 
Carol? It is safe to say that she will be no 
cipher, for she is an extremely intelligent 
young woman with a will of her own. And, 
finally, what will Carol do? Will he await 
passively a “call from the nation,” or will 
he take active steps to secure support for 
his claims to the throne? These are the 
key questions. 

Happily the little King will be too busy 
with the cares of a romping boy, with his 
toys, his games, his lessons, and that great 
void that all children know as their ‘“‘tum- 
mies,’ to be concerned with the intrigues 
that are being played about his throne. If 
he is still King when he reaches the ave of 
eighteen and begins to reign in person as 
well as in name, he will learn that he has 
inherited a turbulent kingdom. 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway 
AT A ROADSIDE WELL IN PRIMITIVE RUMANIA 
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] should be another meeting. The second 
» session, ending late in July this year, 
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PACIFIC RELATIONS 


A. REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE AT HONOLULU 
BY GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON 


(Professor of International Law, Harvard University) 


HE first session of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Honolulu in July, 
1925, convinced its members that there 


justified that opinion and led to a permanent 


' organization for this clearing-house of 


ideas. The aim is, with the minimum of 
machinery, to attain the maximum effective- 
ness in bringing about an understanding of 
problems of the Pacific, upon which half 
the population of the world now faces. 

For two weeks, under most favorable 
conditions, groups from the countries of the 
Pacific lived together in Honolulu, the 
“cross-roads of the Pacific,” and discussed 
with utmost frankness matters relating to 
their countries, races, cultures, religions, 
finances, resources or any other topics 
which might be regarded as important. 

Members from Australia, Britain, Canada, 
China, Hawaii, Japan, Korea, New Zea- 
land, Philippines and the United States, 
with three observers from the League of 
Nations, numbered one hundred and thirty- 
five. At the opening of the Institute 
greetings were received from various coun- 
tries, including a telegram from President 


) Coolidge. 


In 1925, the question of Japanese 


» immigration was stressed. This year China 


was a central problem. The exclusion of 
loreigners, extraterritoriality, the Shanghai 
incident, the struggles of contending 
generals, taxes and tariffs, were discussed, 
as well as the aspirations and ideals of 
that ancient people. 

Nothing that related to the Pacific area 
was regarded as irrelevant. Papers were 
before the members on hundreds of topics 
irom the Australian aborigines to the spark 
that set China afire. Thousands of pages 
ol mimeographed matter showed what 
members desired to bring to the attention 
ot the groups, and furnished points of 


departure for the most divergent dis- 
cussions. In round-table groups of about 
twenty-five members, opinions and criti- 
cisms were clearly stated. Here the Chinese 
situation received extended attention and 
China and other countries saw themselves 
as others saw them. As no one was 
speaking for his government, it was un- 
necessary to use diplomatic circumlocution. 
A labor leader might present his point of 
view in reply to a missionary; and views of 
a Buddhist or a merchant might follow. 
Such friction was considered an element in 
forward movement and not an evil. Policies 
of intelligent foresight were shown to have 
been followed by some countries, which 
might well have been imitated by others. 
Australia was shown to have been an 
outpost which developed a civilization 
essentially Pacific, while remaining a 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Its problems were essentially 
internal, with an area of non-arable land 
disproportionate to its size; and distinctly 
not intending to complicate her problems 
by immigration from races not easily 
assimilable. Canada, geographically be- 
tween the occident and orient, with favor- 
able harbors on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, faces different problems; especially 
when Japan becomes her third largest 
customer. Canada must’ be free to de- 
termine her own foreign policy; while New 
Zealand does not wish to be bothered with 
foreign affairs, though vitally concerned 
with the development of the resources of 
the Pacific. The Japanese often expressed 
the desire to combine the best of the ideals 
and cultures of the East and West. 
Throughout the discussions of 1927, it 
was repeatedly evident that population and 
food supply should receive objective con- 
sideration, and that many nationalist and 
economic ideas may, after such con- 
sideration, be found to have an unsound 
295 
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basis. The estimates as to the total 
popuiation of the Pacific area varied greatly; 
and those as to the relative value and 
weight of such population varied more. 
Questions as to the value to the world of 
increase in certain races arose, leading to 
the presentation of the problems of birth 
control. 

In this Institute even the tariff was not 
considered too sacred for international 
discussion, nor more essential than raising 
the standard of living. The far-reaching 
significance of the industrialization of the 
Orient became evident as changes in 
standards of living, drift of population to 
oriental cities, extension of franchise (as 
for example in Japan, where on May 10, 
1928, there was an increase from three 
million voters to thirteen million), the new 
place of women, organization of oriental 
laborers, dissolution of ancient family ties 
and like questions were reviewed. 

It was shown that financial relations 
were changing and that the drift of loans 
was not as before the World War. China 
must for her own good be stabilized, and 
efficient administration must multiply reve- 
nue in order that domestic and foreign 
investments may be adequate to new 
needs. It was clear that variations in 
rates of interest did not rest upon national 
prejudice or the whims of bankers. 

The religious, cultural, and educational 
relations in the Pacific commanded no less 
investigation than more strictly material 
matters. In these fields, more than in 
others, there seemed to be a tendency to 
present assumptions; and these suffered 
when brought face to face with facts. It 
was shown that, in general, missionaries 
enter more intimately into the life of the 
peoples to which they go than do merchants, 
travelers, etc. The translation by mission- 
aries of sacred .books into some of the 
unwritten languages of the Pacific peoples 
had preserved these languages to posterity, 
and furnished a basis for recording other 
aspects of Pacific civilizations. Peace and 
improved standards of living usually fol- 
lowed missionary effort. 

It was admitted that often the missionary 
effort had involved political complications, 
in the way of protective and other measures 
that were unfortunate from the point of 
view of the countries to which the mission- 
aries had been sent. There had been a 
tendency on the part of some missionaries 
to develop a superiority complex, through 
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mistaking a difference in civilization for an 
inferiority. Ethics, as a basis of conduct, 
had also been developed among some 
peoples to an extent which made the 
religious sanctions of others seem un- 
necessary or even grotesque, and, if the 
missionary did not practice what he 
preached, to seem false even though a 
convert might seek the religion for the 
sake of ‘‘the loaves and fishes.” 

In the lines of missionary, cultural, and 
other similar influences the conclusion was 
general that much greater reliance must be 
placed upon the transmission of the spirit 
through native channels and agencies, 
Even in Japan the slogan ‘‘back to ancient 
Japan” now stood for simplicity, purity, 
temperance, with harmony in spirit and 
life permeated by a sense of national unity. 

It was fitting that this second session of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations should, 
as did the first session, meet in school 
buildings. Men and women leaders in 
political, economic, journalistic, educational, 
religious and other lines of activity mingled 
with specialists, theorists, and idealists. 
A prominent American business man might 
be seated between a Japanese woman col- 
lege president and a New Zealand director 
of public health, or between a Canadian 
editor and an observer from the League of 
Nations. 

Round-tables, open and closed forums, 
and public addresses, with the many 
conferences of small groups and com- 
mittees, further enlarged the range of 
contacts with the problems and _person- 
alities of the countries bordering on the 
Pacific. Even members from Russia would 
have been welcome, for it was fully realized 
that the Russian people were looking 
toward the rising sun. 

This second session of the Institute ol 
Pacific Relations, closing seventy - five 
years to a day after William H. Seward had 
spoken on the future of the Pacific, answered 
the question he raised on July 29, 1852: 
““Who does not see, then, that every year 
hereafter, European commerce, European 
politics, European thoughts, and European 
activity, although actually gaining greater 
force—and European connections, although 
actually becoming more intimate—will 
nevertheless, relatively sink in importance; 
while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, 1! 
islands, and the vast regions beyond, wil 
become the chief theater of events in the 
world’s great hereafter?” 
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IN THE CANYON OF THE RIO GRANDE, NEAR TAOS, NEW MEXICO 


(The river mses in the mountains of western Colorado and flows southward through New Mexico to the Mexican 
border, where it becomes an international stream for the remainder of its course to the Gulf) 


THE RIO GRANDE AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 


BY F. H. NEWELL 


(Former Chief, U. S. 


HE Rio Grande, as a river, hardly 

deserves its exalted name. People 
who have walked or ridden across it near 
El Paso, Texas, without seeing water, have 
been tempted to call it a fraud; as an inter- 
national boundary they have ridiculed it, or 
declared it a nuisance. On the map it looms 
large; its drainage basin is a quarter of a 
million square miles. In flood its muddy 
waters rolling to the Gulf of Mexico are 
impressive. In volume of ordinary flow it is 
only half the size of the Potomac or James 
rivers and in low water the whole flow may 
be pumped out for use on the adjoining dry 
land. Its uncertain disposition causes it to 
be a trouble-maker, while at the same time 
it is a very necessary evil. 

Starting in the high snow-clad Con- 
tinental Divide in Colorado, its tributaries 
descend as beautiful mountain streams. 
They unite in the shallow basin of San 


‘Luis Valley 7,500 feet above sea level. 


Reclamation Service) 


Here the summer flow is diverted by 
innumerable ditches irrigating the dry 
lands. The drainage escapes toward the 
South through a cleft in the rim of the valley 
and flows into New Mexico, partly in deep 
canyons and then through broad, dry 
valleys. In these again the waters are 
taken out. ‘Then the river becomes a 
boundary stream. It is known to the 
Mexicans as the Rio Bravo del Norte, that is 
the brave, the wild, the assassin river of the 
north. At about the point where it begins 
to be the international boundary it cuts 
through a mountain range. 

This pass in the mountains cut by the 
Rio Grande is the appropriate location for a 
city, one which has been named El Paso; 
originally El Paso del Norte, it is not only 
the pass for the river but the natural 
geographical location for the passage of 
traffic between the two republics. Below 
this point the river wanders for a time 
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through an open valley 3,500 feet above 
sea level; then cuts its way again through 
canyons, receiving in its course small tribu- 
taries from Texas and New Mexico on the 
north and larger ones from Mexico on the 
south. Finally it enters upon another low 
valley, sloping gently down to sea level. 
In this it meanders with shifting channel 
and wide loops through the delta on which 
Brownsville, Texas, and Matamoras, Mexico, 
are located. 


The Two Rivers, Upper and Lower 


The river in a general way may be con- 
sidered as being in two parts: First, the 
Upper Rio Grande, that above El Paso, 
Texas. There most of the water is stored 
and used as described later on. Second, 
the Lower Rio Grande, made up largely of 
streams coming from Mexico. The Upper 
Rio Grande, being wholly in the United 
States, has come under the operation of 
Federal and State law and while by no 
means all of the water troubles have been 
settled they are in a fair way to be adjusted 
in accordance with precedents already 
established. This, however, is not the case 
with the Lower Rio Grande. It forms the 
international boundary, not merely be- 
tween two great States, but between entirely 
different people with different languages, 
radically different laws and degrees of 
civilization. Crossing this boundary a 
northerner is dropped abruptly into almost 
medieval conditions and ideals. 


The Erratic Rio Grande as Boundary 


The line between the United States of 
America on the north, and the United 
States of Mexico on the south, is not a good 
one in the sense that it forms an easily 
defined barrier. It was drawn in the early 
days and modified as a result of war, and 
determined upon not through the free wiil 
of our neighbors, but in such a way as to 
leave bitter feelings and a resentful spirit. 
Time has tended to increase rather than to 
diminish this attitude, particularly as the 
Mexicans see the wonderful developments 
which have taken place along or near the 
border and on lands which were taken from 
them by force of arms. Our attitude as 
victors has never been particularly con- 
ciliatory; in fact, the average American 
rather enjoys “rubbing it in’; even with 
the best intent in the world, his customary 
attitude is one of rather lofty appreciation 
of the virtues of his own countrymen as 
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compared with other characteristics on the 
part of outsiders. 

This border begins at the Gulf of Mexico 
below the city of Brownsville and in theory 
follows up the main channel of the Rio 
Grande, but for a long distance this erratic 
river does not make a very good boundary 
because it is likely to change its course 
overnight. Thus it happens that land 
which yesterday was on the north side of 
the river, and presumably in the United 
States, may be cut off and transferred to 
the south side of the river by the turbulent 
ilood, cutting a new channel. We have 
pieces of the United States on the south 
side of the main channel and pieces of 
Mexico on the north side. In driving along 
the river the traveler is not quite certain as 
to whether he may be in Mexico or the 
United States. This in itself leads to 
endless minor controversies or misunder- 
standings and facilitates the operation of 
smugglers, bootleggers, or others who love 
to congregate along the border. 


Water Rights as Between Nations 


This condition of an indefinite boundary 
is, however, not so far-reaching as other less 
obvious points for dispute, leading to 
difficult international problems. A river 
fixed in position may make a fair national 
boundary in the humid region, but in the 
dry country where land values depend upon 
water (and where every drop may be 
needed in the future to make the country 
habitable), there comes a most difficult 
situation because it is for the interest of 
most of the landowners to get the water out 
of the stream. As there is not enough water 
for every one in dry seasons, then the 
question arises as to who is to get this 
water. 

If the river from which water is thus 
taken were all in one State, there would be 
little doubt that the ordinary rule would 
apply, namely, “First in time is first in 
rizht, and beneficial use is the basis, the 
measure, and the limit of the right,’”’ but 
supposing, as is the case, that the people 
on the north side of the river exercise their 
rights first and take out all of the flow, 
then how about the people of the other 
nation on the south side of the river? Can 
we, as between different nations, apply 
this simple rule which is so effective within 
the borders of a single State? Here is a 
large question. 

The United States, following the opinion 
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of Attorney-General 
Harmon in 1895, has 
asserted that there is 
no servitude on the 
waters of the United 
States, and that so 
far as Mexico on the 
south is concerned, or 
Canada on the north, 
it is not necessary 
for the citizens of 
the United States to 
surrender any of the 
water which arises on 














our soil and which if 
not diverted would 
flow on to foreign soil. 
This is fine for us so 
long as we are talk- 
ing of waters which 2 
originate in the United States, but suppose 
the shoe is on the other foot! Suppose, for 
example, the people owning land on the 
north bank of the Rio Grande in the United 
States take out all of the low water flow, 
and then it is shown that this water origi- 
nates mainly in Mexico, shall we then admit 
that our rule applies and that the Mexicans 
can claim all of the water which flows 
from their hills and valleys into the Rio 
Grande, even though we have put it to 
beneficial use? 


Large Irrigated Tracts on Each Side 


This question has not yet come up in 
acute form, but is bound to do so, because 
on the north side of the Rio Grande in 
Texas are in round numbers a million acres, 
of which about 300,000 are being irrigated 
with water taken from the Rio Grande, and 
plans are under way for taking out more, 
practically exhausting the low water flow. 

On the south side of the river in Mexico 
is a nearly equal area of similar land. 
Plans have been made for irrigating this. 
Sometime the Mexicans will divert the Rio 
Grande water to these vast tracts; then will 
come the question whose water is this and 
how or where can the floods be stored to 
increase the supply? The question is 
likely to become more and more pressing 
and to involve more and more politics as 
time goes on. It is the part of wisdom, 
therefore, in anticipating these conditions, 
that we should establish our fences, legal 
and otherwise, and keep them in good 
repair against the time when trouble is 
certain to arise. 





the waterway fails to live up to its name, except in the matter of length. 
its 1,800 miles it is a shallow stream. 


THE RIO GRANDE AND ITS PRINCIPAL TRIBUTARIES 
(Known by the Mexicans as the Rio Grande del Norte—or Great River of the North— 


For most of 
From El Paso to the Gulf of Mexico it forms the 
international boundary) 


Going on up the Rio Grande through 
rocky canyons and following the channel of 
the river, the international boundary turns 
off abruptly west at the city of El Paso, 
Texas. The portion of the river above El 
Paso and from there up to its headwaters in 
Colorado is really quite a different river 
from the portion which forms the inter- 
national boundary below El] Paso. 


The Elephant Butte Dam 


This portion is an interstate rather than 
an international stream. It is already 
controlled by irrigation works; a great dam 
306 feet high and 1,674 feet long has been 
built by the United States Government at a 
point about 120 miles above El Paso and 
known as the Elephant Butte. The reser- 
voir thus created has an area of 40,000 
acres and a capacity of upwards of 2,638,000 
acre-feet, that is, the flood water impounded 
there would cover an area of 2,638,000 
acres to a depth of one foot. 

The story of the treaty that enabled the 
building of this dam is illustrative of the 
different way in which we and our neighbors 
look at these matters. Briefly, it may be 
said that the Mexicans below El Paso 
developed small settlements and for gener- 
ations used the water for their farms and 
gardens. As Americans came in above 
and diverted water for irrigation of lands 
in Colorado and New Mexico, the supply for 
the Mexicans was reduced and the people 
were impoverished. Their Government 
made claims for damages on the United 
States aggregating many millions of dollars. 
We replied that the water coming from the 
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United States belonged to us, but that in 
order to be good fellows, but not because 
the law required us to do so, we would give 
them enough water for all of the land they 
had ever irrigated. After negotiations ex- 
tending over years we finally agreed to 
deliver 60,000 acre-feet of water; we 
complimented ourselves upon our gener- 
osity. Thereupon we built the Elephant 
Butte dam, and developed for use on our 
own lands many times as much water. 
The present generation of Mexicans, seeing 
that we have the lion’s share, and they have 
a very limited amount that can never be 
increased, are becoming more and more 
indignant at what they regard now as a 
Yankee trick, but which we think was a 
generous offer. It is an example of the 
fact that the two races look at opposite 
sides of the same thing and arrive at 
exactly opposite opinions. 


How Will the Water Be A pportioned? 


Sooner or later we must divide tne 
available waters on the Lower Rio Grande; 
or in a sense we must have joint and con- 
tinuous control of the waters of our boundary 
stream. 

It is an old saying in the arid West, 
where all property values rest on water, 
that ‘Water makes more killings than 
whisky.”” The Mormons, who have de- 
veloped a high degree of culture in the 
desert, have a saying that a man may be 
honest in everything except water. This is 
because in a dry country his very existence 
depends upon maintaining his claim to a 
certain amount of water: driven to desper- 
ation by water shortage he does not 
hesitate to get out his shotgun to protect 
his rights. 

Already there is threatened shortage of 
water on the Lower Rio Grande but, if or 
when the Mexicans proceed to develop 
their share, then this shortage must lead to 
acute controversies unless we are wise 
enough to guard in advance against them. 
In other words we know that our fences are 
weak and instead of making them conform 
to the western requirements of “horse- 
high, bull-strong and hog-tight,” we are 
neglecting them. They are practically 
in the condition of one strand of loose wire 
over which a horse can jump, through 
which a bull can push, and under which a 
hog can scramble. We are deliberately 
inviting trouble with our neighbors because 
of an almost contemptuous indifference, 


expressed in the phrase, “Why worry—we 
can get away with it.” 

Knowing the inevitable difficulties which 
will arise we are letting these accumulate to 
add to the unnecessary complications in 
our neighborly duties. 

How will this trouble be settled? Time 
will not cure it. On the contrary conditions 
are daily becoming more difficult of adjust- 
ment. There is a conundrum, “If an 
irresistible force meets an immovable 
obstacle, what will happen?”’ The modern 
answer is, ‘‘We will have a conference.” 
This is what is happening. Each nation 
unable or unwilling to take action through 
its Congress refers the question to officials. 
These may keep it in conference, discussing 
the facts, weighing the economical and 
political matters involved and answering all 
impatient inquirers by saying: “We are 
considering it!’’ Unfortunately these com- 
missions or committees are not adequately 
provided with authority and appropriations 
sufficient to enable a full determination of 
the facts; under these conditions political 
considerations must necessarily be given 
undue weight, with consequent delay of 
decision. 

The existing commissions having to do 
with the Rio Grande are trying to get data 
on the flow of the river, the origin of its 
waters, whether coming from tributaries 
in the United States or in Mexico, the 
extent to which these waters are being’ put 
to beneficial use, and the location of the 
lands which may be benefited and whose 
value depends upon the fact as to whether 
they can receive water in sufficient quan- 
tity at times when needed. In the mean- 
time the Texans are making all possible 
efforts to develop the lands on the north 
side of the Rio Grande while our Mexican 
neighbors are trying to utilize, in irrigation 
and hydro-electric power, some of the 
tributaries on the south. They have also 
made a gesture toward irrigation of some 
of the million acres in the delta above 
Matamoras. 

Summing up, the big question is, who is 
to get the summer water flow of the Lower 
Rio Grande? How much can this be in- 
creased, where can the storage reservoirs be 
located and by whom will they be con- 
trolled? Shall lands and reservoirs be built 
wholly or partly on Mexican soil by the 
wealthy United States? Differences of 
language and of custom intensify the dis- 
trust of ability to work under possible 
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agreements. What principle is to underlie 
such agreements? Should the water thus 
conserved be divided on the basis of priority, 
that is, first in time is first in right, or upon 
the basis of the amount of water coming 
from each country? If for example 75 per 
cent. of the water comes from Mexican 
territory should this proportion be preserved 
for Mexico? Or shall we adopt the rough 
and ready rule which has practically been 
incorporated into the treaty with Great 
Britain regarding division of water on the 
Canadian border? Here are two countries 
regardless of where the water comes from; 
let us divide it 50-50! There is no particular 
logic in this rule, but it has the merit of being 
easily understood and applied. 

Meantime our Texas friends, being a 
little dubious about their claims based 
upon priority of use, are joining with the 
Californians who are advocating Federal 
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development of the great Colorado River 
of the West. Here they say the United 
States can hold and use all of the waters 
of that great river and can keep them away 
from the valuable lands in Mexico. This 
will provide something with which the 
United States can trade with Mexico. We 
can then say to Mexico,—‘‘ We will let you 
have some of the waters of Colorado River, 
if you will permit us to take more than our 
natural share in the Rio Grande.” Is this 
good sportsmanship! Will it be effective 
in dealing with a supersensitive people 
already irritated by what they consider as 
Yankee arrogance. ‘Time will tell. From 
their standpoint are we likely to offer any 
worthwhile consideration? To answer this 
question we must know more about the 
Colorado and its international entangle- 
ments; this is another story to be taken 
up later. 

















THE RIO GRANDE AS A BOUNDARY BETWEEN CITIES OF TWO NATIONS 


(El Paso, Texas, on the left, and Juarez, Mexico, on the right) 








“YOUR MONEY’S WORTH” 
I. The Authors’ Case Is Presented 


“ JF a woman wishes to spend $3.50 for a 

jar of beauty clay when she could get 
the same result—if any—by purchasing 2 
cents’ worth of dried mud from the same drug 
store and mixing it herself, that is her busi- 
ness.” 

“Here is a handy little oil can containing 
3 ounces of oil for 30 cents; its value, in bulk 
at wholesale, is about one-seventieth of what 
we pay for it in the little non-refillable can..”’ 

“This drug-store liquid to kill moths, which 
sells for $1 the pint bottle, costs the manu- 
facturer but one-twentieth of a cent.” 

“How many of us know that rice whole- 
saling at 7 cents a pound becomes puffed 
rice at 61 cents a pound?” 

“‘For a dollar you can get a pint of mineral 
oil which at wholesale can be bought for 70 
cents a gallon.” 

“ Bran, a waste material at $20 a ton, comes 
to us neatly packaged at $1,000 a ton.”’ 

“Prepared chalk will serve with safety 
every purpose of those who must have tooth 
paste or powder, except the candy flavor; 
the chalk will cost a tenth as much.” 

“The best conceivable soap can be sold at 
ro cents a pound. ... If vou like a smell 
well enough to pay a hundred times its cost, 
this 1s a free country.” 


These are statements selected more or 
less at random froma recent book which has 
been arousing wide-spread discussion. The 
authors quarrel not so much with inordinate 
profits and waste in distribution methods, 
but rather with high-pressure salesmanship, 
particularly in modern advertising. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are spent each 
year in persuading the public to buy things 
it does not want, they say. 

“Your Money’s Worth” is the title of the 
book, the joint work of Stuart Chase and 
F. J. Schlink.' Basing their assertions upon 
reports of the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
less well-known authorities, the authors 

1The Macmillan Company. 285 pp. $2. 
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have no hesitation in hitting straight and 
hard and mentioning names. 

Will kerosene in soap justify the manu- 
facturer calling it naphtha soap? The 
Trade Commission says ‘‘ No.” Even if 
naphtha is put into soap at the factory— 
evaporating before it reaches the consumer 
—should the maker base his sales talk on 
qualities present in the factory but not in 
the laundry tub? 

Does a mixture with 4o per cent. of 
platinum and 60 per cent. white gold make 
a platinum ring? Does 20 per cent. of 
maple syrup plus 80 per cent. of cane syrup 
and water still remain maple syrup? Can 
you take a piece of steel or lead, cover it 
with a coat of sterling silver, and mark the 
whole ‘‘sterling’’? 

In this present day and generation these 
things cannot be, in the opinion of Mr. 
Ultimate Consumer. There is the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, for example. “Ex- 
cellent!”’ say the authors, but it provides 
merely that no false or misleading state- 
ments shall appear on the label or in the 
package. The law does not apply to state- 
ments made apart from the package; and 
patent medicines and patent foods are sold 
primarily by advertising in magazines, 
newspapers, billboards, and mailed circulars. 

Then there is the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; but it takes action only when some- 
body complains, usually a competitor. _ If 
the whole trade participates in the fraud 
nothing is likely to happen. 

The authors commend these agencies and 
would expand their authority. They also 
commend the Department of Agriculture, 
which tells the farmer—and anyone else 
who asks for its free bulletins—how to mix 
his own paint and his own germicides, or 
how to make any number of other supplies. 

Above all else the authors acclaim the 
Bureau of Standards. The Government 
buys a million dollars’ worth of supplies 
every business day—food, clothing, furni- 
ture, toilet articles, automobiles, tennis 
rackets—everything; and the Bureau passes 
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upon the relative quality of goods offered 
to the Government’s. purchasing agents. 
Mr. Chase and Mr. Schlink would have 
these reports made available to the public; 
they call attention to the fact that even now 
city and State Governments can: avail 
themselves of the Bureau’s findings. 

The Government has no monopoly on 
agencies providing scientific information 
about consumers’ goods. The authors tell 
of the work of great corporations making 
automobiles and electric supplies, of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, the 
American Medical Association, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and various 
buyers’ associations. 

To those consumers who think that by 
paying the most they get the best, the 
authors pay their respects with the follow- 
ing examples: The University Buyers As- 
sociation found upon test that varnish at 
$1.70 per gallon was equal in wearing 
value to varnish at $6. The Federal Trade 
Commission discovered that low grade 
Swiss watch movements were being made 
with 15 to 23 jewels because that is the 
American habit of judging quality. A 
French perfume met disappointing sales 
when sold here on its merits, but when the 
price was deliberately raised and it was 
flouted that “‘Milady deserves the best” 
the perfume became a money-maker. The 
Government had for years been buying 
varnish at $4.37 per gallon or thereabouts; 
but last year the Bureau of Standards, with 


industrial experts, worked out a specifica- 
tion for outside spar varnish costing 78 
cents a gallon. 

Will the consumer continue to buy 
adulterated maple syrup in fancy tins and 
bottles when he can get pure syrup direct 
from the farmer for about the same price? 
Will the housewife buy silver polish with 
fancy names when whiting and ammonia 
mixed to a thin paste will serve the purpose 
well? Will she buy liquid fly-spray at a 
dollar a quart rather than kerosene at six 
cents? How long will we judge automobiles 
by body lines, dashboard jiggers, and 
radiator caps? 

Stuart Chase and his collaborator would 
have failed in their mission had they closed 
the book after sounding the alarm. But 
their explorations into the depths have 
uncovered passageways out. Their final 
chapters are packed with definite advice. 
“When you read a testimonial, laugh 
heartily.” Get colleges and high schools to 
carry on testing work in their classes. En- 
courage manufacturers of sound products 
honestly described. Read labels rather than 
sales talk. Write to the American Medical 
Association and Government bureaus for 
advice. Develop the practice of laying down 
specifications and setting standards by 
competent authorities. 

By the time he has finished the book 
the feeling of having been victimized, 
which depresses the reader, is somewhat 
dissipated. 


II. An Advertising Man’s Comment 


BY ROY 6S. 


HE advertising man who came upon 

“Your Money’s Worth” before any 
one told him about it received an impression 
something like this: 

“It’s a good, sincere, amusing book. Bad 
advertising hasn’t had such a jolt since 
Samuel Hopkins Adams went after it. But 
it puts so much emphasis on bad advertising 
that the careless reader may think it is 
aimed at all advertising. What a pity that 
while they were about it the authors didn’t 
give the public a little fairer picture about 
some of these things. It may confuse a lot 
of people.” 

That is precisely what has happened. 
It is an amusing book—thoughtfully con- 
ceived, brightly written, and extremely 
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agile in skipping away from a topic and on 
to something else without quite explaining 
both sides. It would have been a shame to 
spoil the points of some of the good stories 
by supplying the answer. 

But too many half-truths can be danger- 
ous. Some of the half-truths in this book 
give the public the impression that all selling 
is done by high pressure and that all ad- 
vertising is prepared to sell people things 
they do not want. 

Mr. Chase and Mr. Schlink must have 
been surprised to find that this impression 
was being created by their book. They 
distinctly tried to avoid it several times in 
their pages by statements in the interest of 
fairness. But saying that you intend to be 
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fair is not quite enough. You must de fair, 
too. Suppose we consider two instances 
from the book—one in a section about the 
margin between the manufacturing cost 
and: the selling price, and the other about 
testimonials in advertising. 

Tucked away in one hurrying paragraph 
is this sentence: “The labor cost on a cer- 
tain automobile disc wheel as supplied on 
some of the finest cars is but 5 cents.’’ The 
authors might have gone on to explain that 
a handiul of men can do all the human work 
necessary to turn out these wheels only 
because they are tending an automatic 
machine whose original cost and upkeep 
represent the wages of a small army of 
workmen for a very long time. But they 
left the statement with the half-truth and 
scurried on to a knife-sharpening device. 

Testimonials in advertising are, unfor- 
tunately, nothing new. They date back 
to the old patent-medicine days. Testi- 
monials de J/uxe are more recent. The 
authors of “Your Money’s Worth” (and, 
by the way, could this title for a scientific 
work have been conceived for box-office 
purposes?) reprint two circulars received a 
few months ago by advertising agencies. 
Give Mr. Chase and Mr. Schlink an error 
for saying that one of them was sent out by 
an advertising agency. Both circulars, 
sent out by promoters, offered to get 
prominent people to endorse manufactured 
products. One was a Royal Personage; the 
others were mostly motion-picture people 
and professional athletes. 

The authors merely reprinted the circulars 
and then hurried on. They might have 
pointed out that the conservative and en- 
lightened advertising men in this country 
are the most outspoken in condemning the 
paid testimonial. They might have said 
that Earnest Elmo Calkins appeared before 
the American: Association of Advertising 
Agencies a year ago with a scorching blast 
against testimonials of this type and that 
his opinions are shared by those responsible 
for the greater share of American advertis- 
ing to-day. They might have explained 
that in any self-respecting advertising 
agency those circulars were shown around 
as curiosities before they were filed—in the 
waste basket. But they did not. They 
merely hurried on. 

They hurried on in these two instances. 
Dozens of other instances could be given. 
It seems a pity—in a scientific thesis. 
They even neglect to tell us that a great 
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many of the manufactured products to 
which they object are not advertised at all. 
They pack in the advertised and the un- 
advertised with such a lavish hand that 
it is small wonder the public is confused. 

Advertising and Selling Fortnightly said a 
week or so ago: 


The biggest advertisers in the United States are 


not, as one might think from reading ‘‘ Your Money’s: 


Worth,” those who make and sell articles-of dubious 
—or no—value. The expenditures of such adver- 
tisers are negligible. The really big advertisers 
are those whose reputations for fair dealing are 
second to none. They employ advertising, not to 
mislead or deceive, but to help reduce selling cost. 
Right there—the high cost of selling—is the weak 
spot in the modern method of doing business. And 
if the authors of “Your Money’s Worth’ will 
prescribe a remedy for it, they will put business 
under everlasting obligation to them. 


Perhaps they feel that they have sug- 
gested a remedy for the costs of selling. 
Perhaps it is the organization of testing 
centers so that consumers may be told 
authoritatively which motor-car, for ex- 
ample, they should buy. That test costing 
“about a million dollars” (certainly an odd 
way to speak of so much money in a book 
devoting so much time to pennies) would 
tell the public all about miles per gallon, 
failures per 1,000 miles, tire wear, and so on, 

And can you see what would happen then? 
The wife of the prospective buyer would 
take one searching look at the cars recom- 
mended by the economists and pick out 
another car because she liked it! Or her 
husband would decide on still another 
because three of his friends had used it and 
convinced him that it was the car for him. 
Back of both of these decisions were im- 
pressions of style and a knowledge of facts 
built up by a multitude of experiences, 
including readings of advertisements. 
People do not buy automobiles from catch- 
phrases and from not being permitted to 
think. 

They buy the car they want. Make the 
best-acting car that ever rolled on wheels, 
and if you do not make it good to look at 
you can not give it away. That is human 
nature. And not very much allowance is 
made for human nature in ‘Your Money’s 
Worth,” even though its authors profess to 
be lenient about it in the case of luxuries 
and even though they weaken toward it 
near the end. 

Instead, they would save human nature 
from itself. They tell us that we are paying 
a lot too much for mouth washes and that 
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“YOUR MONEY’S WORTH* 


bichloride of mercury or carbolic acid, 
presumably in solution, will do the same 
work at a ridiculously small fraction of the 
cost. But human nature replies that those 
are disagreeable things to have around the 
house and to make into solutions, and that 
they have a taste which is, conservatively, 
unpleasant. It is willing to pay for taste. 
Dentists have been telling their patients 
about a salt solution with a little sodium 
bicarbonate for years. We want something 
else that costs more but tastes better. We 
just like it. 

Human nature will not share the authors’ 
enthusiasm for the good old days which 
appear in such a glow of retrospect through 
their pages. Where is the housekeeper to- 
day who wants to follow their suggestion of 
obtaining a good cereal breakfast food by 
grinding her own wheat in an ordinary 
cofiee mill? It is a busy time that Mr. 
Chase and Mr. Schlink have designed for 
the American woman—running out to buy 
4 cents worth of this and 3 cents worth of 
that and mixing it with 7 cents worth of 
something else. Does she want to go back 
to home manufacture or is she willing to 
pay for what she wants when she wants it, 
at the nearest store? 

Apparently the cleanness of packaged 
goods, and the fact that it is worth some- 
thing to the American housewife to buy 
food packed in a place as clean as her own 
kitchen, does not interest the authors of 
“Your Money’s Worth.” Their references 
to buying in bulk are too numerous for any 
other assumption. But it interests human 
nature in a day when the mortality rates 
for children are dropping fast. There are a 
few things in life more exciting than trying 
to save a few pennies. 

People cannot be pigeon-holed like so 
many exhibits in the Bureau of Standards. 
A bureaucratic mind can conceive a world 
made up of one group of people (consumers) 
living on one side of a fence and another 
group (manufacturers and their advertising 
accomplices) living on the other. But the 
necessity for earning a living has broken 
down the fence and moved us all about. 
Even such professional consumers as the 
authors of this book have gone out of 
bounds when at two dollars they offer 
to their brother consumers a volume which, 
it has been estimated, costs no more than 
thirty-one cents to produce. Apparently 
even scientists must live, though the dis- 
crepancy between this manufacturing cost 
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and its selling price compares rather favor- 
ably with the most flagrant examples 
produced by the authors. 

With all its faults of haste and warping 
to fit a thesis, ‘Your Money’s Worth” is a 
good job and worth doing. It says many 
things which need to be said and many 
more which have been said many times. It 
will tell manufacturers little that they do 
not already know and that they themselves 
are not working to correct. They realize 
that duplication of selling effort keeps the 
public from enjoying many of the benefits 
of mass production. And they are working 
on this problem with the genuine intent of 
solving it—not because economists have 
told them that they must, and not because 
tens of thousands of stockholders (all con- 
sumers, too) are calling for dividends; but 
because, oddly enough, they actually do 
want to give the public more for its money. 

Poor old patient, inarticulate business! 
It has been lampooned so long by novelists 
and playwrights, and now by an accountant 
and an engineer, that it is content in know- 
ing that it is doing its own work well. 

One manufacturer, after reading “ Your 
Money’s Worth,” wanted to invite its 
authors to visit his plants and see whether 
they could actually suggest anything that 
he is leaving undone to serve the public 
better. And if they had shown a less one- 
sided picture in their book they would have 
been invited to see a place where a vast 
amount is spent every year just to find out 
how to make better products at a saving for 
the consumer. 

Business men are working it out for them- 
selves. They know perfectly that the pub- 
lic’s real interests are their interests. Let 
a merchant sum it up: 

“Of this, however, I am sure there can 
be no doubt,” says Edward A. Filene, 
president of Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston, in Printers’ Ink: “That the best 
values will survive in the new forms of 
competition; that brands designating really 
best values’ will be an aid in establishing 
knowledge of best values in the minds of the 
buying public; and that scientific, truthful 
advertising—both national and regional 
and local—will be used more and more to 
keep the public informed of the merits of 
the increasing varieties of brands and 
products, which the public’s increasingly 
better buying intelligence and higher living 
standards and purchasing power will cause 
it to demand.” 
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Uncle Sam’s Place in the Sun 


OT many years ago only a few persons 

in this country were what Theodore 
Roosevelt called internationally minded. 
As man formerly considered himself the 
center of the universe, so the individual 
thought of his country as the center of the 
world. 

That is changing. 
Many happenings in 
the last fifteen years 
have forced men to 
see that the world is 
an interconnected 
whole. Detroit, 
America’s automo- 
bile factory, is linked 
with Sumatra, the 
world’s rubber plan- 
tation. New York, 
financial center of 
the nation, is linked 
with Berlin, which is 
borrowing to put new 
life into German in- 
dustry. So itis with 
other cities, other 
countries. Econom- 
ically, the world is a 
whole. 

Politically it is not. 
Each nation is more 
or less on its own. 
Inevitably there is 
friction between 
them. It is interesting, therefore, to look 
into America’s relations with the rest of the 
world, particularly since the ordinary citizen 
is apt to find some facts which surprise him. 

This inspection has been made by the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. The last issue of the society’s 
Annals is devoted to America’s most 
direct concerns in foreign policy. Recent 
goings on between this country and Russia, 
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AS CENTRAL AMERICA SEE US 
(From the Tribune, South Bend, Indiana) 


China, Central America, and the world at 
large are examined by authorities. 
Relations with Central America are now 
most in the public eye. Here, as George 
Weitzel, former Minister to Nicaragua 
points out, American policy has_ been 
chiefly to build a 
canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, 
and to prevent Euro- 
pean control of the 
five republics: Gua- 
temala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and Costa Rica. 
We have taken nota 
foot of territory in 
the process, he adds. 
But, points out Prof. 
William R. Shepherd 
of Columbia Univer- 
sity, ‘“The extension 
of American power 
and influence is quite 
independent of ac- 
tual additions to our 
territory.” 
Nicaragua is at 
the moment the sore 
point in relations 
with Central Ameri- 
ca. The recent po- 
litical shootings in 
that country, 1 
which American marines participated, art 
nothing new. Whiting Williams, a recent 
visitor there, points out that geography ' 
largely responsible for the rival factions, 
Liberal and Conservative. They are divided 
not so much by principle as by a traditional 
feud. No wonder, he says, since it takes as 
long to get from Bluefields on the east coat 
to Managua on the Pacific, as it would to 
go from Dayton to Cleveland in Ohio, by 
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THE BUSINESS END OF UNCLE SAM'S FOREIGN POLICY 
(Brigadier-General Smedley Butler, at right, inspecting Marine artillery in Tientsin, China) 


way of Paris. “It is evident that Nicaragua 
can hardly lessen its troubles without out- 
side help—and that seems to mean, willy 
nilly, help from us,’ he concludes. 

As sponsor for the Central American 
Conference of 1923, with its treaties, the 
United States asserts that it will recognize 
only constitutionally elected governments. 
“Our recently announced policy in Nicara- 
gua,” declares H. W. Dodds, secretary of the 
National Municipal League, ‘‘contemplates 
more than the protection of foreign lives 
and property. It declares to the five 
republics: You must conduct your govern- 
ment in a manner recognized as constitu- 
tional under Anglo-Saxon theories of politi- 
cal science.”” The trouble is, he continues, 
that the theories do not work there. Who- 
ever is in office controls elections, and sees 
to it that no rival party is elected. Our 
policy in Nicaragua, therefore, is likely to 
get us into trouble; and it makes all Latin 
America look on us with suspicion. 

Another intimate problem of foreign 
policy is Mexico. Our difficulty there, 
according to Guy Stevens, director of the 
Association of Producers of Petroleum in 
Mexico, is that of safeguarding “property 
rights of American citizens which . . . are 
being infringed by acts and decrees of the 
Mexican Government.”’ Mexico is asserting 
that its oil and mineral properties belong to 
itself, and are to be exploited only by leases 
to foreigners while American owners of oil 
property want to retain their titles outright. 


“From the standpoint of equity and 
human welfare, comments Dr. J. F. Rippy, 
of Duke University, the issue may be baldly 
stated as that of ‘vested interests’ of 
foreigners versus, if not the birthright, then 
at least the reform program of a backward 
people. In the development of nations and 
groups, crises sometimes arise when there 
are more important considerations than legal 
rights of opulent individuals and com- 
panies.” 

That, in brief, is our Mexican problem: 
local laws involving a desire for political 
and social betterment conflict with vested 
foreign economic rights. A joint com- 
mission from both countries, believes 
Charles Cheney Hyde of Columbia Uni- 
versity, should investigate all the facts and 
listen to the airing of grievances in unex- 
purgated form. Its recommendations could 
not be ignored. 

From Mexico the Annals goes abroad in 
its inspection of our relations with other 
nations. In dealing with Russia, it provides 
a surprise for the layman. For two ob- 
servers report that they recently visited 
Bolshevik Russia—but found no commu- 
nism there. ‘There has been none since the 
revolutionary years, and communism is not 
among the plans of the Soviet leaders, at 
least for another generation,” declares 
Pierrepont B. Noyes, former American 
member of the Rhineland Commission. 
“In the last ten years,” adds Jacob Billi- 
kopf, of the Federation of Jewish Charities, 



































PEACE FOR EUROPE AND OIL FOR AMERICA 


(A German view of the difference between America’s 
attitude toward Europe and toward Mexico. From 
Simplicissimus, Munich) 


in Philadelphia, “Communism has under- 
gone various stages of modification, so that 
to-day it is no longer the philosophy of 
1917, not even that of 1921, when Lenin, 
caught in the grip of a great many stubborn 
facts and economic realities, was forced to 
. . retreat. . . . The Bolsheviki have jet- 
tisoned their dogmas one by one.” 
Although Russia seems to be coming back 
to normal economic life, there is a profound 
difference between her philosophy and ours. 
“There is a vast gulf between American 
conceptions of political right and wrong 
and those proclaimed by the Soviet authori- 
ties,’ says Edmund A. Walsh of George- 
town University. Yet in spite of this gulf, 
it would be to our advantage to bridge it. 
‘Sooner or later we shall have to recognize 
the Russian Government,” concludes Dr. 
Jerome Davis of Yale, ‘‘and the longer we 
delay the more we shall lose financially, 
psychologically, and morally.”’ A business- 
man’s view is expressed by William S. 
Wasserman, of the banking firm of Dillon, 
Read & Co. He recommends receiving a 


commission from Russia to discuss relations; 
for “the day is coming when American 
capital accompanied by American methods 
of efficiency and business organization will 
be brought into Russia because the need 
will be so great that it cannot be denied.” 
American relations with China are a far 
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different problem. Secretary Kellogg has 
said that ‘““The United States has always 
desired the unity, the independence and 
prosperity of the Chinese nation.” Yet 
there are radical differences between the 
Chinese and American way of looking at 
things. As Dr. Edward H. Hume, presi- 
dent of Yale in China, points out, the most 
potent element in the situation is the differ- 
ence between the Chinese and American way 
of looking at things. In China force has 
always been condemned. ‘It is by bending 
that we survive, by giving up that we 
assert,’ Dr. Hume quotes from the ancient 
philosopher Lao-tse to show the Chinese 
view, which also places right as “the only 
thing under heaven that can subdue men,” 
and believes in moderation in all things. 

China’s two troubles are a domestic 
reconstruction in terms of modern _na- 
tionalism, and her differences with the 
Powers—with which America is more and 
more identified. Charles Hodges of New 
York University sees both as different 
aspects of the same problem. But they are 
mere political flotsam, he thinks; what is 
more essential is economic reconstruction. 
China needs roads, railroads, development of 
her resources, industry, modern business 
methods, and so on. Help China here and 
politics will not matter. ‘Our part is to 
stand by,” believes Henry K. Norton, 
writer on international affairs, to ‘‘keep 
our heads cool, protect our people, neither 
precipitate conflict with the unruly Chinese 
elements nor run away from them, and be 
ready when China at last comes to unity, 
to welcome her as an equal in the family of 
nations.” 

This issue of the Azmnals closes with 
several articles pleading for a new attitude 
toward the relations between nations. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt argues for a 
new creed holding that all nations are 
created free and equal; that nations have 
the right to govern themselves as_ they 
please; and that any nation interfering 
with another’s way of government shall 
be declared an outlaw. 

Dealings between nations, writes James 
G. McDonald of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘will be futile unless somehow we 
can create and establish a new code of 
international morality. That new ethic 
will never come from the diplomats, never 
from the foreign offices, only out of the 
people themselves, or out of the mind and 
heart of some great leader.” 
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AMERICAN TROOPS IN FRANCE: 1918 


The Return of the A. E. F. 


acs American Expeditionary Force is 
going back to France. The whistle 
of its first transport, the Republic, boomed 
out over the Hudson River on August 6, 
as the advance guard headed down the bay 
and out across the sea. Once more General 
Pershing is packing up, for on September 9, 
the Leviathan, pride of the wartime trans- 
port service, will carry him and the leaders 
of the expedition to France. 

In all about fifteen thousand Americans 
will make up this second A. E. F. But this 
time the transports are not camouflaged 
and convoyed for protection against the 
submarine. Nor are the men in uniform. 
Many, indeed, are taking their families, 
for their purpose is no more grim than to 
make a pilgrimage to the battlefields over 
which the first A. E. F. fought ten years ago. 
Another object of this greatest peace- 
time overseas migration in the history of 
the world, as announced in the American 
Legion Monthly, is to hold the ninth 
annual convention of the American Legon 
in Paris from September 19 to 23. It will 
be the first time that many thousand former 
American soldiers see the French capital— 
for in ror7 and 1918 they were too busy 
attending to the business in hand. 

_In honor of the Legion visit the Republic 
ot France has offered the rare dignity of 
declaring September 19, the first business 


day of the convention, a national holiday. 
On that day the Legion, together with 
several units of crack French troops, will 
parade through Paris. The marchers will 
have the privilege, unknown since the 
Armistice, of filing under the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, past the Eternal Light and the 
Unknown Soldier’s Tomb. 

Providing a convention hall large enough 
for delegates of the Legion proved difficult, 
but the Trocadero, a large building near 
the Eiffel Tower, which was built for the 
International Exposition of 1878, and which 
contains an auditorium seating 6,000 per- 
sons, was selected. Amplifiers will carry the 
voices of President Doumergue, Marshal 
Foch, and other speakers to the crowds out- 
side. National Headquarters of the Legion 
will be in the Hotel Crillon, built for Louis 
XV to house foreign ambassadors, and used 
by President Wilson during the Peace Con- 
ference in 1919. 

It is expected that every member of the 
Legion group will make at least one visit 
to the battlefields and cemeteries where the 
American dead lie buried. It is the purpose 
of Legion leaders to make the trip to 
France not so much a lark as a pilgrimage. 
As Howard P. Savage, National Com- 
mander of the Legion, said, “There is a 
solemnity about this thing we are doing and 
a significance that cannot be expressed.” 
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Did Mr. Coolidge Mean ‘*No’’?P 


“T do not choose to run for President in nineteen-twenty-eight.” 


Witt ROGERS 
in the New York Times 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce 


THEODORE E. BURTON 
Representative and former Senator 
from Ohio 


PortTER H. DALE 


Senator from Vermont 


Joun E. WEEKS 


Governor of Vermont 


GEORGE H. Moses 


Senator from New Hampshire 


ARTHUR BRISBANE 
Newspaper Editor 


WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD 


Professor, Columbia University 


C. Bascom SLEMP 
Former Secretary to the President 


NEw York Times 


New York Tribune 


New York World 


FRANK O. LowpEY 


Former Governer of Illinois 


Rosert M. LA FOLLETTE 


Senator from Wisconsin 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, August 2, 1927. 


“T think Mr. Coolidge’s statement is the best worded 
acceptance of a nomination ever uttered by a candidate,” 


“T still believe that President Coolidge should be re- 
nominated and reélected.”’ 


“T believe that President Coolidge’s statement has put 
him in a position where neither he, his closest friends, nor 
his political followers can work for his nomination.” 


“In Vermont the word choose is accepted to mean plan 
or intend.” 


“The President does not say that he will refuse a nomina- 
tion. He clearly and positively leaves the matter open 
for a free expression of the will of the people.” 


“In his twelve words will be found compacted a great 
renunciation.” 


“The President’s meaning seems absolutely clear. Select- 


ing his words admirably, he says: I could be reélected im 


nineteen-twenty-eight if I chose, but I do not choose.” 


“Barkis is willing, but manifests no desire. It is one of 
the cleverest strokes of party statesmanship put forth in 
a generation.” 


“The Republican party and country desire a continuance 
of his administration, and he would accept the nomination 
if it is the free expression of popular will.” 


“‘The friends of other Republican candidates will be war- 
ranted in maintaining that Mr. Coolidge has taken himself 
out of the field.” 


“He has disclosed his natural sentiments . . . but the 
Republican party and the country may also have their 
preferences.” 


“We believe that the President has spoken without mental 
reservation of any kind and that he has done a great 
service in the preservation of the essential spirit of the 
American constitutional system.” 


“T know of no man in all our history who has run away 
from the Presidency.” 


“The announcement is pure political buncombe.”’ 
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SURROUNDED BY REPORTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS: THE PRESIDENT ON THE STEPS OF 
THE CAPITOL 


President and Press 


EVER in the history of our country 

has an Administration received as 
little criticism from the press as to-day. 
Corruption and incompetence at home, like 
activities abroad, receive the apparently 
unquestioning support of all but a few 
newspapers. The symptom would be dan- 
gerous for democracy even were the 
millennium nearer than it is. Willis Sharp, 
making these statements in the August 
Atlantic Monthly, says that the fault is, 
first, the newspapers’, and last, President 
Coolidge’s. 

Prosperity is the religion of the modern 
newspapers, and fully four-fifths of them 
bow to President Coolidge as their totem. 
Newspaper owners are less interested in 
freedom of the press than they are in seeing 
a happy financial situation undisturbed. 
“Hence their general disposition to soften 
all criticism of the Administration, and to 
treat as dangerous and degraded fellows 
those who grow excited over corruption in 
politics, or who are critical of the feebleness 
and complacent incompetency at times ap- 
parent in this Administration.”’ Even real 
news, if harmful to the political conviction 
or financial interest of the paper, is slurred 
over or wholly omitted, foundation stones 
ot journalism to the contrary. 

“It is the meek acquiescence of the press 
as a whole in the rebukes and restrictions 
imposed upon it by the present occupant of 


the White House” that particularly raises 
the hair on Mr. Sharp’s head. The news- 
papers, with a few exceptions, notable 
among them the New York World and the 
Baltimore Sun, are no better than “personal 
publicity machines of Mr. Coolidge.” 

The bi-weekly White House Conferences 
between the correspondents and _ the 
President—where before the Coolidge days 
newspapermen were allowed to ask any 
question they liked, and report the Presi- 
dent’s answer, or at least his refusal to 
answer—have been transformed. They 
have been reduced to occasions “when 
Mr. Coolidge secretly tells an obedient 
press what he would like to have printed 
about himself.” 

Three times at White House conferences, 
and once in a public speech delivered at a 
dinner given by the United Press, the 
President has rebuked the press for criticism 
of the Administration’s foreign policy. 
‘“‘In the clearest, curtest, and most pointed 
language, and with a degree of acerbity that 
left no doubt of his feeling, he has repeatedly 
expressed his belief that it is the duty of the 
press to support the Administration’s for- 
eign policy. He does not accuse the press 
of unfairness or misrepresentation, but of 
lack of support.” 

It seems absurd to liken Coolidge to 
Mussolini, says Mr. Sharp, yet their views 
on the value of liberty of the press and 
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liberty of speech are apparently not very far 
apart. Not only in time of war, but 
in time of peace, the government should 
have a right to expect codperation from the 
organs of public opinion. His reasons are 
that a wrong impression of the state of mind 
of the country is created abroad by a di- 
vided press; that the accomplishments of 
the Administration are hindered by seeds 
of distrust sowed at home. But do not 
blame Mr. Coolidge too much: 

“‘He has now, and has had since the day 
he first entered the White House as Presi- 
dent, a most amazing newspaper support. 
No President in my time has had anything 
approaching it in solidarity and unshakable 
nature.” He has come to look upon it as 
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his due. He has begun to resent more and 
more the refractory one-fifth of the press 
which still sees fit to criticize. His rebukes, 
administered to the press as a whole, 
because of the dereliction of a few, was 
apparently considered by him, and by the 
meek newspapers which reported then, 
as well-merited, and suitable to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Writing in the American Legion Monthly, 
Rupert Hughes, wartime censor, declares 
that “if Americanism means anything, it 
means free thought, free speech...” — 
and again, ‘‘I hate to think that the only [ 
proof of American ideals is a brickbat . .. [ 
that their only safety depends on prevent- 
ing anybody from discussing them.” 





News from the 


HUNDRED and fifty years ago Ed- 
mund Burke referred to the press 
gallery in Parliament as a fourth estate, 
more important than all the others—lords, 
bishops, and commoners. Newspapers, in 
other words, were beginning to be regarded as 
something apart from the rest of society. 
But there are signs that the press is aban- 
doning its position as mirror and critic of 
the world. Will Owen Jones, for thirty- 
five years editor of the Nebraska State 
Journal, makes this sharp comment: 

“Some of the youth of the country are 
still being deluded into thinking that news- 
paperdom holds some glory for those who 
can get into it. They spend their money on 
courses in journalism, learning a lot of fine, 
old-fashioned theories. 

“But when they get into harness they 
soon come to learn that it is not they who 
mold journalism. They find that it is the 
public that has the real say. The public 
sends its demands for what it wants a 
newspaper to be through the business office. 
The young editor will soon learn that he is 
to be told what to do by a man who gets his 
information about what people want from 
the brats in the street, who sell the papers.” 
_ Mr. Jones’s remarks are reported in an 
interview in the Fourth Estate by Emmett 
Gowen, who makes the point that the 
traditional editor, with pen mightier and 
sharper than the sword, is vanishing under 
the commercial demands of the business 
office. 

Much the same story is told by an anony- 





Fourth Estate 


mous editor of a newspaper “generally 
regarded as among the ten or a dozen most 
important in the United States,” writing in 
the Nation. This newspaperman compares 
the experiences of Clarence Darrow in the 
law with those he would have had in 
journalism. When Darrow was moved by 
his ideals of justice to abandon the lucrative 
conventional practice of law to defend 
Eugene Debs after the Pullman strike, it 
changed but did not ruin his subsequent 
career. But had Darrow been a journalist, 
and made a similar righteous decision, “He 
would have reversed it or starved.” 

“The very papers that uphold the right to 
freedom of expression in the colleges dis- 
courage it among members of their editorial 
staff.” Even outside his office, public 
expression of opinions antagonistic to those 
which the average newspaper editor holds 
to be safe and sane from a business office 
viewpoint, seriously affects the prospects 
of the newspaper man “unfortunate enough 
to have convictions and rash enough to 
express them.” 

Distinctly an opposite view is taken by 
Roland R. Harrison, executive editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, who says it 1s 
the Monitor’s experience that there is 4 
trend away from business office domination. 
This paper, as Edward H. Cotton writes 
in the Churchman, is not an organ of propa 
ganda for Christian Science: 


It is something more than a news sheet in the 
sense in which that term is popularly understood. 
The paper circulates throughout the world. .-+ 
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Roy W. Howard 


LEADERS OF A MODERN DEVELOPMENT IN JOURNALISM 


(The recent merging of four Pittsburgh newspapers into two, by Mr. Block and Mr. Hearst, has again called attention 


to the fact that journalism has joined the Big Business ranks. 


Mr. Hearst now owns twenty-six papers, Mr. Block six, 


and Mr. Howard twenty-six) 


While it. disseminates news, it also gives readers 
summaries and interpretations of international 
events in which it indicates the permanent and 
worth while. It is subscribed to by many not 
particularly interested in Christian Science, but 
who are interested in journalism of a higher grade. 

As Mr. Harrison puts it, “just when 
numerous editors were busy defending their 
papers for exploiting a notorious murder 
trial by blaming it all on ‘the public,’ they 
suddenly awoke to find ‘the public’ buying 


their papers as it never had before.”’ This 
unprecedented buying, he continues, came 
from interest in the ‘‘clean, wholesome 
achievement of Lindbergh.” 

Mr. Harrison believes that the public 
likes the Monitor’s policy of paying little 
attention to crime and none to scandal. 
Circulation has steadily increased, and 
editors and publishers come to the plant to 
learn its editorial policy and methods. 





Is the Skyscraper a Mistake? 


O THE claim that the American sky- 

scraper is this country’s unique con- 
tribution to world architecture, and the 
chief beauty of our cities, Henry H. Curran, 
former borough president in New York City, 
enters a general denial. He even casts dark 
hints that, far from being the supreme ex- 
pression of modern civilization, it is the re- 
sult of deep plots among cement and steel 
manufacturers. In the Nation’s Business 
for August he presents his case. 

The skyscraper is the principal cause of 
the traffic that becomes daily more im- 
penetrable and more stationary, he declares. 
It causes a crowding in subways and ele- 
vated trains that becomes daily more 
intolerable. The more congested the region, 
the higher the new buildings rise, each one 
adding new thousands to the daily popula- 
tion of the area. 

The problem is far from being native 


to New York alone. In Chicago, Los 
Angeles and Detroit, for example, subways, 
otherwise unnecessary, are being con- 
structed to accommodate the workers in 
skyscrapers, which here as elsewhere are 
congregated in one district. 

Higher and higher skyscrapers are being 
planned, including an _ eighty-five-story 
structure in Detroit, and one of 110 stories 
for New York. Needless to say, the site 
chosen for this latter is Times Square, 
perhaps the busiest spot in the world. Mr. 
Curran happily contemplates cities where 
“the lid is still on.” In Boston, he recites 
with pride, a recent plan to erect a fifteen- 
story apartment house on five-story Beacon 
Hill started Bostonians pitching tea into 
the harbor all over again. In Cleveland 
there is already a zoning law particularly 
directed at skyscrapers. Evenin New York 
some doubt the blessing of high buildings. 
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CHICAGO SKYSCRAPERS 


(This photograph, showing the new Morrison Hotel in 
the center, emphasizes Mr. Curran’s point that high 
buildings tend to cause traffic congestion) 
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A beautiful old house of the Vanderbilts 
at Fifty-second Street and Fifth Avenue 
was recently torn down to make way for 
a thirty-story skyscraper. The new owner 
suddenly changed his mind. “He has just 
finished a five-story building instead and 
already finds it a financial improvement over 
the prospective hazard of the thirty-story 
venture.” This man remembered in time 
the old adage that in building the money is 
near the ground, continues Mr. Curran. 
“With exceptions that serve only to prove 
the rule, the higher rates of return come 
from the lower stories. There are some 
who have not yet learned this rule. They 
are likely to do so to their financial cost.” 

Builders and lenders are issuing warnings 
that the neighborhood of Forty-second 
Street in New York City is already over- 
built with skyscrapers. ‘The region, so they 
say, is physically incapable of holding any 
more traffic. 

Why should workers have to waste a 
fourth of their working days on exhausting 
trips to and from the oftice? The time 
and energy so wasted will someday be- 
come too valuable, and we will mend our 
ways: 

‘““What we need in our cities is a lot of 
little concentrations rather than a few big 
ones.” A skyscraper, if you must build it, 
should be surrounded not by others of its 
own kind, but by homes of workers, stores, 
theaters, etc. “We can gradually resolve 
our cities into constellations of small, 
comfortable and self-sufficient constituent 
communities.” 

Is the New York skyline worth the sub- 
way rush? 
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HARLES LINDBERGH has an un- 

canny faculty for doing the right 
thing at the right time. Just now it is his 
book which falls neatly and appropriately 
into the needs of the moment. Un- 
consciously, with no apparent effort, it tells 
the American public what it needs to know 
about flying. There is no striving after 
effect, no preaching about the benefits of 
aviation. 

The narrative is easy to follow. There is, 
for example, that long night on the trip 
across the Atlantic. Alone, Lindbergh 
flew into fog, cold, and sleet that threatened 
to force him down into the Atlantic to die. 


With what emotions did the flier at last 
pick up the coastline of Ireland? 

“Less than an hour later a rugged and 
semi-mountainous coastline appeared to 
the northeast,” is all he has to say. That 
is how the whole book is written. 

The one great thing Lindbergh impresses 
on the reader, though he does it largely 
between the lines, is a deep insight into 
what flying is really like. Aviation is 
there in much of its color, much of its 
thrills and fun; but it is also there in all its 
meaning. 

Laymen may think that learning to fly is 
like learning to run a car. A few lessons, 
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and one has it. An utterly 
different picture appears in 
“We.” 

A year and a half in col- 
lege, and Lindbergh started 
on his motorcycle through 
the mud of Wisconsin for Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, to learn to 
fly. After instruction of a 
sort, he toured the West with 
other pilots as mechanic, 
helper, and parachute 
jumper. A year of this, and 
he bought a ‘“‘ Jenny,” a war- 
time army training ship, for 
five hundred dollars. But 
when he arrived in Americus, 
Georgia, to take possession 
of his first plane, he had yet 
to make his first flight alone: 


Therefore when my Jenny was 
completely assembled and ready 
to fly I was undecided as to the 
best method of procedure. No one 
on the field knew that I had never 
soloed. I had not been in a plane 
for six months; but I did not have 














sufficient money to pay for more 
instruction, so one day I taxied to 
one end of the field, opened the 
throttle and started to take off. 
When the plane was about four 
feet off the ground, the right wing 
began to drop, so I decided that it was time to 
make a landing. I accomplished this on one wheel 
and one wing skid but without doing any damage 
to the ship. 


An experienced flier watching this per- 
formance volunteered instruction, and that 
same evening Lindbergh made his first 
flight alone. “To be absolutely alone for 
the first time in the cockpit of a plane 
hundreds of feet above the ground,” he 
says, “‘is an experience never to be for- 
gotten.” 

Having wrapped a few spare parts in a 
blanket, Lindbergh started for Minnesota, 
via Texas. Here the second stage of his 
aerial education began. He learned that 
the beginner has an appalling ignorance of 
how to find his way across country, of how 
to land in unfamiliar fields where there is no 
regular airport, and a hundred other things. 
Each time he landed in a field that was too 
small, each time he cracked a propeller by 
rolling into a ditch he had not seen, he put 
another brick into the foundation of his 
flying education. 

To pay his way, he took up passengers— 
- anyone curious enough to pay five dollars 


(A group of naval training planes flying in line. 
most intricate flying manuevers is essential to the making of a capable 


FORMATION FLYING 
Thorough training in the 


aviator, according to Colonel Lindbergh) 
for finding out what flying was like. From 
a muddy field he took aloft his first: 


The field was soft and the man was heavy; we 
stalled over the fence by three feet and the nearest 
tree by five. I found myself heading up a thickly 
wooded slope, which was sloping upward at least 
as fast as I was climbing in that direction and for 
three minutes my Jenny and the slope fought it 
out over the fifteen feet of air between them. . 
Eventually, however, in true Jenny style we. 
skimmed over the hilltop. 


On landing the passenger said he enjoyed 
flying low over the tree-tops. He did not 
know that he was helping a very young 
flier gain some very necessary experience 
about what not to do. 

Another time Lindbergh agreed to take a 
Negro, whose trip was paid for by an 
interested group of whites, on a trip that 
should include “flip flops.”” He had no 
instruction in aerobatics. But another 
pilot had told him he could loop from a 
level flying position. Therefore, after a 
few preliminary stunts: 


I leveled the plane off and with wide-open motor 
waited a few moments to pick up maximum speed, 
then, slowly pulling back on the stick I began to 
loop. When I had gotten one fourth of the way 
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around, the ship was trembling in a nearly stalled 
position . . . for an instant we hung motionless in 
the perfect position for a whipstall. I kicked full 
right rudder immediately to throw the plane over 
on its side but it was too late, the controls had no 
effect. ... At that instant we 
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happened. One night, while flying the 
mail in the fall of 1926, he got the idea of 
trying for the Orteig prize for the Paris 
flight. The rest is well known—save 

perhaps that every detail of 





whipped. The ship gathered speed 
as it slid backwards towards the 
ground, the air caught the tail 
surfaces, jerked them around past 
the heavier nose and we were in 
a vertical dive; again in full control. 

From one experience to 
another a steadily wiser 
young pilot flew. Finally 
someone suggested that he 
apply for training with the 
Army Air Service. He did. 
For a year he was put 
through a course of vigorous 
training in air, classroom and 








that expedition was planned 
with care and an intimate 
knowledge of what was re- 
quired. It was no flying 
fool’s expedition, but a nicely 
calculated, deliberately pre- 
pared attempt to demon- 
strate how far man has gone 
in conquering the air. 

The picture left by “We” 
in the mind of the reader, is 
that there is all the difference 
in the world between a pilot 





A ' fresh from his first solo flight, 





shop. When he graduated 
from Kelly Field, one of 
eighteen pursuit pilots picked 
from one hundred and four candidates, 
he knew at least the fundamentals of every- 
thing that concerns an airplane, from mak- 
ing an easy landing in a field that would 
wreck a beginner, to the theory of flight. 
Then came the air mail, with its added 
lessons of bad weather flying, and de- 
pendable, careful service no matter what 


CHARLES LINDBERGH 


and another who through 
training and experience is 
adequate to anything he 
undertakes. It might be perfectly safe to 
fly with one pilot around a large airport, 
and foolhardy to fly with the same man as 
much as fifty miles across country. The 
government is now seeing to it that no one 
flies who has no business to. One cannot 
read Colonel Lindbergh’s book without 
feeling that aviation has grown up. 





And Now the Zeppelin 


UGO ECKENER is one man not 

impressed by the summer’s trans- 
atlantic successes of the airplane. Heir to 
Count Zeppelin’s position as premier air- 
ship builder of the world, and pilot of the 
Los Angeles when it flew straight from the 
shores of Lake Constance in Germany to 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, Dr. Eckener has 
no patience with those who call the Zeppelin 
obsolete. 

“We have so perfected the construction 
of Zeppelin airships that even the LZ-127, 
now being built, could actually fly around 
the world without making a single stop, 
provided the weather were good from 
start to finish of the flight,” says Dr. 
Eckener. “As for our airships of the 
future, (we are figuring on building some 
larger and more powerful than the LZ-127) 
they could make such a non-stop flight no 
matter how bad the weather might be.” 

Dr. Eckener recently returned from a 
trip in the United States to the Zeppelin 





works at Friedrichshafen. There he was 
interviewed by Thomas Ybarra, who re- 
ported what he learned in the New York 
Times of July 31. 

“One of the principal reasons for building 
the LZ-127,” the airship builder told him, 
‘*is to illustrate the feasibility of establishing 
a regular Zeppelin service between the 
United States and Europe. I propose to 
have this airship, which is much larger 
than the ZR-3, [the Los Angeles] make a 
number of trips across the Atlantic in order 
that people may be convinced of the 
practical nature of such a service.” 

Not many months from now the first 
of these trans-ocean trips, on regular 
schedule, are to begin. The new airship 
is to run back and forth over the South 
Atlantic, between Spain and Argentina. 

“T propose to prove that Zeppelins can 
fly regularly, without trouble, not only 
from west to east, when they have the 
advantage of more favorable winds, but 
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also from east to west,’”’ continued 
the weather-beaten veteran of a 
thousand flights. 

Dr. Eckener’s eyes flash at men- 
tion of the airplane: 

‘The airplane! Tell me, did you 
ever hear of any one who really 
enjoyed a trip in an airplane? 
Passengers landing . . . seem to be 
saying ‘‘Thank God that is over!” 
Imagine their feelings after a 
transatlantic flight, during which 
they will have to be cooped up in 
a little metal cabin. . . . How 
different is a trip in an airship! 
How comfortable you are! How 
safe!” 

The difficulties under which work 
at the Zeppelin plant has been 
carried on since the war have been 
tremendous. Germany was for- 
bidden to construct Zeppelins by 
the peace treaty. To build the 
Los Angeles, first Zeppelin since 
the war, for the American navy, 
special permission from the Allies 
was necessary. Running expenses 
of the plant are paid in ways that 
would make Count Zeppelin turn 

















in his grave. Aluminum milk con- 
tainers, little aluminum mail-carry- 
ing cars and automobile castings 
are now among the products of the aristo- 
cratic Zeppelin works. 

Even the German people display an 
apathy toward the Zeppelin that depresses 
Dr. Eckener. 

“Americans have always recognized the 
great possibilities of the Zeppelin airship,” 
he complains, ‘‘whereas in Germany, the 
home of Count Zeppelin, its inventor, the 
country in which the Zeppelin works are 
situated, the people turn a cold shoulder 
upon those of us who are struggling to bring 
the work he started to completion; you 
across the ocean are already building two 
airships for your navy and showing con- 
stant interest in all that appertains to such 
aircraft.” 

_ Anew gas is to be used for the first time 
in the LZ-127. It is not a lifting gas, but 
fuel as light as air. Its lightness not only 
makes possible a longer flight, but obviates 
letting out, or “valving,” the inflammable 
hydrogen lifting gas—a process now neces- 
sary in landing, to compensate for weight 
lost by the ship in consuming its heavy 
fuel. However, this gas has still to prove 


AN EARLY ZEPPELIN VENTURE OVER THE SEA 


(The Hansa floating over the North Sea in 1913) 


itself in the air. As yet it has been tested 
only in the laboratory. 

Any one who has watched the Los Angeles 
float majestically across the sky has been 
impressed with its size. Yet the LZ-127 
will be half again as large. Its framework 
is of a new material one-fifth again as 
strong as the duralumin from which former 
Zeppelins were built. There will be five 
550-horsepower motors, burning either 
gasoline or the new gas fuel. Nothing of 
this ship is as yet to be seen. But its 
parts are being made, tested, and as- 
sembled. In shed No. 3 of those famous 
old hangars on the flat shore of Lake Con- 
stance there hangs a cross section of the 
new giant. This model compartment has 
already been built and purposely destroyed 
three times, so thorough is the carrying out 
of the pressure tests. Dr. Eckener does 
not want a repetition of the Shenandoah 
disaster. 

“Technically it is already a success,” Dr. 
Eckener declares with enthusiasm. “Finan- 
cially—ah, if the gentlemen with the bags 
full of gold would only come to the front!” 
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Peace in the Pacific 


I IT possible for understanding between 
nations to be supplied by friendly 
negotiations between plain citizens? Can 
scientific and unprejudiced study of inter- 
national relations and the prevention of 
friction succeed where diplomacy and 
strategy have so often failed? Can a 
student, representative of, but not repre- 
senting his country, improve on the pro- 
fessional statesman in clarifying interna- 
tional issues before countries are drawn 
into war? 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is a 
test. In face of racial and political issues 
which governments have thought too in- 
flammable to discuss openly, the second 
meeting of the Institute was held in 
Honolulu, from July 15 to 28. Its 150 
members—from the United States, China, 
Japan, Korea, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, the Philippines and Hawaii— 
gathered with the purpose of considering 
any cause of contention between Pacific 
peoples. 

‘“‘No issue was found too delicate for 
discussion,” writes Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the gathering, pictur- 
ing its aims, its nature, and its accomplish- 
ments in the Century for September. 

No newspaper reporters were present at 
the meetings, not because the meetings 
were secret, but in order to avoid mislead- 
ing half-reports which would antagonize 
those peoples the meeting was designed to 
join together. “The sensational press is a 
constant menace because of.its willingness 
to exaggerate every appearance of dissension 
and controversy,” exclaims Mr. Wilbur. 
The Institute itself publishes full reports of 
the meetings. 

The August Sunset Magazine tells the 
Institute’s story. Its origin was “the 
desire of leaders of scientific, cultural, 
economic, political and social thought in 
lands washed by the Pacific to avoid in this 
developing Pacific era, a repetition of the 
acute racial hatreds, misunderstandings of 
cultures, political and trade practices that 
have for so many centuries kept European 
peoples in a state of open or smoldering 
discontent and periodical warfare.”’ 

The Institute was first organized through 
the Y. M. C. A. in the various countries of 
the Pacific, although theirs was not the 


original impulse. It is an unofficial gather- 
ing. Its membership purposely represents 
every interest and activity. Each delega- 
tion includes men and women whose 
work and experience differ widely—labor, 
women’s organizations, political organiza- 
tions, education, the Church, the press, 
agricultural, commercial, and financial in- 
terests. Most of the members were na- 
tionally and cven internationally prominent 
in their fields. 

By discussion and by research, writes Mr. 
Wilbur, a serious attempt is being made to 
build up international fact-knowledge on 
such subjects as immigration, the relation- 
ship of population to food supply, the effect 
of missionary enterprises, the study of 
race relations, standards of living, political 
and cultural institutions, religion, and other 
phases of national and international life. 

“No conclusions and no majority de- 
cisions are incorporated in the machinery 
of the Institute. As volunteers who see an 
idealized picture of what ought to be, 
they try to understand and solve things 
as they are.” 

Viscount Eiichi Shibusawa of Japan, 
commenting on the Institute, concluded: 


“Tt is not a quick solution: in fact it will take a 
good many years to mature this process of the 
Institute, but it may be all the more fundamental! 
because it is a slow and thorough process. We 
must be very patient in matters that affect the 
understanding of large masses of the people.” 


While the Institute is meeting on the 
pleasant campus of Punahou College in 
Honolulu, the members live in neighboring 
dormitories, eat together, give entertain- 
ments together. The Nation comments: 

It is a great stride forward for Americans and 
Japanese to light each other’s cigarettes while 
discussing California’s immigration laws, and for 
Englishmen and Chinese to consider over their tea- 
cups the future of Shanghai. 


Concerning the all - too - famous lines, 
‘East is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet,” the Nation says: 


Poet never composed a more dangerous lie. 
The twain do meet. They meet in the public 
schools of California, in the treaty ports like 
Shanghai—and, fortunately, in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Honolulu. They meet, and they 
modify each other. 


Among other things, the Institute has 
become a center for the gathering of in- 
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THE CAMPUS OF PUNAHOU COLLEGE IN HONOLULU, SCENE OF THE MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


telligent, complete facts and knowledge 
about the problems of the Pacific, and a 
clearing house for the distribution of this 


material. It is already making itself felt 
as a constructive educational force, as a 
gathering of rational and honest people. 





Egyptian Troubles 


TURBULENT political season has 
been spent on the Nile, culminating 
in King Fuad’s recent visit of state to 
England. Although mummied kings and 
buried treasure have largely usurped the 
place of Egyptian political news of late, 
and little is known of governmental ins and 
outs, events have none the less been lively. 
Trouble will continue to brew until the 
conclusion of a final treaty with England. 
Several important points, left open in 1922 
when the Egyptian Protectorate was abol- 
ished and a national parliament established, 
are seemingly as far from solution as ever. 
The British idea of what constitutes 
proper safeguarding of its own interests and 
helpful guidance of Egypt along the thorny 
path to democracy, does not coincide with 
Egyptian readiness to chafe at all British 
control, and to fear resumption of a British 
protectorate. 
All winter long, writes A. H. Beaman in 
the English Contemporary Review, the 


parliament has fought the king, the king 
has sought to increase his own powers, and 
everyone concerned has agitated against 
the British. It all began with the dis- 
solution of parliament in 1925 after its 
failure to form a government. King Fuad, 
until then reluctantly a figure-head, as- 
sumed complete control through his minis- 
ter, Nashat Pasha. The Palace party 
benefited enormously. Honors and posts 
were sold openly. 

Then Lord Lloyd arrived and took things 
over with a firm hand. A parliament was 
established under the presidency of Zagh- 
loul Pasha, leader of the Nationalist party, 
with Adly Pasha as Prime Minister. The 
people had apparently learned a lesson; 
no excuse was given for another dissolution 
of parliament, although King Fuad’s party 
did its best to bring this about. Friction 
was between the king and the parliament, 
rather than between Egypt and Britain. 

Then the Extremist wing of the National- 























KING FUAD VISITS LONDON 
(Over the King’s right shoulder, wearing a busby. tnay 
seen the Prince of Wales) 
ist party caused the downfall of Adly 
Pasha, the Prime Minister. To prevent 
dissolution, the known aim of King Fuad, 
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and the suspected aim of Lord Lloyd, 
Foreign Minister Sarwat Pasha accepted 
the post of Prime Minister. 

But Sarwat had not much confidence in 
his support. He feared an overthrow 
similar to that of his friend, Adly Pasha, 
resulting in that bogey, dissolution of 
parliament. Consequently, he dared not 
oppose the Extremists, when they entered 
upon an ardent anti-British campaign. 
This campaign centered in the effort to 
oust the British Sirdar, or Commander-in- 
Chief, of the Egyptian Army. The attempt 
was unsuccessful. A note was dispatched 
by Britain to the Egyptian parliament, 
three British warships accompanying it to 
insure its careful perusal. The Sirdar as a 
result is guaranteed three more years of 
unhampered control, pending a settlement 
between Great Britain and Egypt. 

Anglo-Egyptian stumbling blocks, aside 
from administration of the army, concern 
chiefly the regulations for defense of the 
Suez canal, and the administration of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

King Fuad’s visit to England, accom- 
panied by Sarwat Pasha the Prime Minister, 
who had numerous conferences with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, is regarded by British 
and Egyptians alike as the first step in a 
serious attempt to reach a happy settlement 
of Anglo-Egyptian difficulties. 





These Ethical 


IGH words have passed between cer- 
tain large oil companies over the 
ethics of trading with Soviet Russia. Dis- 
sension has broken out even within the 
ranks of the Standard Oil companies, while 
morally superior rebukes from England 
threaten an international trade war of 
gigantic proportions. This is the story: 
The Standard Oil Company of New 
York bought inexpensive Russian Oil from 
the Soviet Government. Its holier-than- 
thou brethren in New Jersey at once con- 
demned the deal because ‘the Soviet 
Government seized and assumed full pro- 
prietary rights over the private property 
represented by the oil industry in Russia, 
without any pretense of compensation.” 
Then Sir Henri Deterding joined in 
from Britain, declaring the New York 
company’s trading to be “against humanity 
and general trade honesty.” Sir Henri, 


Oil Companies 


incidentally, is director of the British 
Dutch-Shell group, which, with the Anglo- 
Persian Company, controls British oil. 

Moreover, “‘the American Government 
has taken its stand squarely that there can 
be no dealings with the Soviets until these 
owners [of confiscated wells and refineries] 
have been compensated,” writes a typical 
exponent of the ethical point of view. For 
an American concern to ignore this and 
begin trade with Moscow, he adds, is a 
clear case of abandoning all that is noble 
in life for commercial gain. 

These lofty protestations fail to convince 
everyone, however. Among the sceptics Is 
the New Republic. In the issue of August 
3 we read: 


Secretary Hughes, who as Secretary of State 
would not soil his fingers by touching the inter- 
national outlaw, is now counsel for the Standard 
Oil Company of New York and the Vacuum Oil 
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Company, which are being so cheaply re- 
buked for buying and selling “stolen” 
Russian oil. 

The Royal Dutch interests, in part 
owned by the British Government, at- 
tempted and failed in 1922, at Genoa, 
to secure a monopoly control of Russian 
oil. They fear, moreover, the competi- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company, with 
cheap Russian oil, in their eastern markets. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, which has protested against the 
Russian dealings of its sister concerns, 
is closely affiliated with the Royal Dutch, 
has also attempted unsuccessfully to ob- 
tain a monopoly of Russian oil, and is 
particularly put out because it bet on 
the fall of the Soviet Government by 
buying holdings in Russia which had 
already been confiscated, and for which 
it has received no compensation. 


Nor do Sir Henri Deterding’s 
purely economic arguments (for he 
made these too) escape criticism. 
He has pointed out that the 
American oil industry is suffering 
from overproduction, and that the 
accession of cheap Russian supplies 
will still further embarrass Amer- 
ican producers. The Standard Oil 
Company of New York, and the 
Vacuum Oil Company, he con- 
tinues, do not care about this, 
since they are traders and not 
producers, and will benefit from 
the cheap supply. ‘‘The corollary to this 
proposition, which Sir Henri does not 
state, is that the Royal Dutch and the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey are 
heavily interested in production, and want 
the supply restricted.” 

“The fracas apparently goes back to 
the intense competition for a monopoly of 
Russian oil which has been raging between 
American and British interests ever since 
the war,” writes the Hartford Courant. 

No actual ban has been placed by either 
the British or United States Governments 
on trade with Russia by private individuals 
or corporations, we are reminded. ‘‘If it is 
ethical to sell, it is ethical to buy,” says 
the Baltimore Sun. Russian purchases in 
American cotton are considerable; she 
stands twelfth among countries to which 
We export machinery. 

President Whaley of the Vacuum Oil 
Company has this to say: “The Vacuum 
Oil Company believes that trade contacts 
with Russia will make for wholesome re- 
construction, and further, that it is only 
common sense to recognize that Russia is 
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(Russia wants to sell oil to British and American companies, but 
some of these object that no trading should be done until Russia has 


agreed to pay for confiscated property) 
From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 


the economic source of supply for certain 
markets.” Mr. Whaley points out that 
his company was substantially affected by 
the nationalization of its petroleum in- 
terests in Russia, and is therefore acutely 
interested in compensation. He expects 
that compensation will eventually be made, 
but not before trade relations, both buying 
and selling, are resumed. 

The Independent comments: ‘ During 
recent years American interests have awak- 
ened to the fact that while we are actually 
wasting our petroleum, foreigners are con- 
serving theirs. This realization has sent 
American operators vigorously in search of 
foreign concessions. There is no rule in 
the book of oil warfare, as it has been waged 
for thirty years, to dictate that this card 
should not be played. 

Mr. Teagle of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey went to London to conciliate 
his British confreres. Upon his success or 
failure hangs the safety of the present 
Anglo-American oil entente. If it is broken, 
the smell of oil bids fair to hang over Anglo- 
American relations for some time. 
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Analyzing the 


MUCH respected man of fifty-two 

was psychoanalyzed, and married a 
girl of twenty-three. He later blew out his 
brains. A middle-aged woman, apparently 
happy, underwent psychoanalysis, divorced 
her husband and had many wild affairs, 
Two rich divorcées were 


Psychoanalysts 


century, for example, doctors believed that 
there were no diseases of the mind; for a 
while they thought that an electric magnet 
applied to the spine would cure nervous 
disorders; they once prescribed rest cures 
where they now advise more work and 

exercise; they ordered out 





psychoanalyzed, went to Ari- 
zona to study primitive art, 
and married, one a cowboy, 
one an Indian. See what 
psychoanalysis does for you! 

On the other hand, a col- 
lege professor, since he has 
been analyzed, can do three 
times as much work as before, 
A mediocre, unhappy busi- 
ness man has become a lead- 
ing writer on economics, rich 
and energetic. A mother’s 
pet, a failure in business and 





teeth and tonsils by the 
hundred thousand. 
analysis is just another one 
of these medical phases, the 
result of our credulity, says 
Dr. Peterson. 

““The theories of Freud and 
Jung are to psychology what 
cubism is to art—new, sen- 
sational, and rather interest- 
ing.... If they were not 
so pernicious in their ap- 
plication, I should say noth- 
ing of them.” 











marriage, was persuaded by 
psychoanalysis to break away 
and make a man of himself. 

These and other facts 
about psychoanalysis, and what several 
leading doctors think. of it, are given in 
Liberty for August 6 by Brenda Ueland. 

In disturbances of mental life, the first 
deviation from normal might be called 
moods; the second, neuroses and psychoneu- 
roses; the third, psychoses; and the fourth, 
insanities. It is the neuroses, and only 
the neuroses, that psychoanalysis should 
be used to cure. ‘Yet some people think 
that it will cure moods and insanity, not to 
mention microbe infections.” 

We all, even the most phlegmatic, have 
moods; moods intensified and continued 
become neuroses. Under strain of illness, 
fear, worry, shock or sorrow, nearly anyone 
can be driven into a neurotic state. Con- 
cerning the usefulness of psychoanalysis 
even in such cases, Dr. Frederick Peterson, 
New York neurologist, is doubtful. Writing 
in the American Medical Association Journal 
on credulity and cures, he says: 

“We are all so constructed as to be 
tremendously inclined to believe what we 
would like to believe. When a man is ill, 
there is nothing he desires more than to 
get well. This predisposes him at once to 
faith in any promise of cure.” 

Dr. Peterson shows that even the medical 
profession is credulous. In the nineteenth 


SIGMUND FREUD 
(Founder of Psychoanalysis) 





That every dream is a 
fulfillment of a wish, that 
the arts, and indeed, all civil- 
ization had its origin in the 
sublimation of the sexual, are salient points 
in the Freudian theory which Dr. Peterson 
takes time to refute. Moreover, a hun- 
dred other arbitrary conclusions make the 
psychoanalyst’s interpretation of a patient's 
mind an excellent portrait of the psycho- 
analyst’s. 

It must be said in defense of psycho- 
analysis that there are thousands of quacks 
and ignoramuses practicing it. The best 
analysts are for the most part physicians, 
neurologists, psychiatrists. ‘The testimony 
of these sincere and intelligent practitioners 
is of interest. Dr. Oberndorf, psychiatrist 
of the Mt. Sinai Hospital, and “successful” 
psychoanalyst, has this to say about 
failures to cure: 

Diagnosis is, of course, the particular 
stumbling block. Unsuspected physical 
causes of mental disturbance may render 
useless the work of the analyst. ‘Treatment 
for the wrong thing is rarely successful, 
either in medicine or psychoanalysis. Often 
failure results because the patient does not 
really want to be cured. 

Another estimate of the contribution that 
psychoanalysis has made to science is given 
by William McDougall, Harvard psychology 
professor. He believes that ‘‘ Professor 
Freud has given an immense impetus 10 
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a much needed reform in psychology, and 
/ has enriched psychology with many val- 





uable conceptions.” Mental examination 
“as deep as the case requires,” free associa- 


among the authorities: 
a cult, unimportant because transitory; it is 
a pernicious influence of decadent modern 
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There is therefore a conflict of opinion 
Psychoanalysis is 























~ tion and dream analysis are Freudian life, leading to broken homes, immorality 
met methods of which he thoroughly approves. and violent death; it is an interesting 
a ' He further believes that sexual differences phase of a developing science; and it is 
cal are one of the greatest causes of mental the salvation of the human race. The 
and disorder, although he does not hold to the layman, in view of this lack of agreement, 
out all-powerful F reudian ‘‘Oedipus complex.”” may take his pick. 
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icing. ~ For example: A carload of fish sent 
from New England to Detroit would ordi- 
narily require an original charge of 12,000 
pounds of ice and 1,200 pounds of salt, with 
three re-icings, bringing the total to 17,000 
pounds of ice and 1,800 pounds of salt. This 
shipment went through in excellent condi- 
tion with only the original charge of 1,200 
pounds of carbon dioxide ice. 
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At present only ten tons a day are being ; ing 2 


i 


manufactured. But carbon dioxide gas is 
cheap and available in unlimited quantities; 
therefore the manufacture of dry ice will, 
no doubt, keep pace with the demand. The 
product is not yet a serious competitor of 
gas or electric refrigeration. But there are 


already two active companies and, says Mr, f 


Howe, it will bear watching. 





The Musical Ford 


N THE dignified stadium of the College 

of the City of New York, sacred on 
summer evenings to fine music, strange 
things happened recently. Factory whistles 
shrieked, Klaxons hooted, heavy hammers 
banged on anvils, there was a howling as of 
wind on a wild night, machinery roared, 
sonorous voices boomed, there were rattles, 
clanks and hoots without number. 

All this was music. At least it was the 
Ford automobile set to music; and as in 
life, the Ford was treated as something of a 
joke. It was the first presentation in New 
York of ‘“Flivver Ten Million,” a piece of 
descriptive music written by the composer 
Frederick Shepherd Converse as a musical 
joke for his own amusement. 

Yet the audience of ten thousand, which 
a few minutes later loudly applauded 
Haydn’s thirteenth symphony, received 
this Ford music enthusiastically. This was 
the story, according to the Musical Courier, 
that the composer told in thirteen minutes 
of the weirdest music that has echoed 
through the Stadium’s classic half circle 
(the hero is, of course, the 10,0c0,cooth 
car produced by the Ford Company): 


“Dawn in Detroit. Chanticleer announces the 


dawn. The city stirs. Sunrise. 

“The call to labor. Bells, distant factory 
whistles. March of the toilers. The din of the 
builders. Factory noises. 

“The birth of the Hero. From the welter 
emerges the hero, full fledged, ready for service. 


He tries his metal. He wanders off into the great 
world in search of adventure. 

“May night by the roadside. America’s Romance, 

“The Joy Riders. America’s Frolic. 

“The Collision. America’s Tragedy. 

“Phoenix Americanus. The hero, righted but 
shaken, proceeds on his way with redoubled energy, 
typical of the indomitable spirit of America.” 


Harmonically, melodically and_ instru- 
mentally, thinks the Courier, the music has 
much to commend it. Indeed, in the episode 
called America’s Romance (known to Mr. 
Converse’s pupils as the Petting Scene) 
there is real melody which even an old- 
fashioned audience could enjoy. But for 
the most part it is a jumble of noises, not 
altogether lovely, but well done. “A 
metallic, one might say tinny, quality, 
which the composer has skillfully contrived 
to lend to the music in spots, is peculiarly 
happy in describing the movements of the 
hero,” concludes the Courter. 


The Historians Go to War 


F THERE was one thing on which Amer- 
ican historians prided themselves in 
years past, it was their sincere desire to see 
history as it was, free from bias. War 
particularly they saw as a temptation which 
might lure them away from historical fact 
into the dangers of emotional prejudice. 
And they taught that the historian must 
reserve judgment on every doubtful point 
until all the evidence was in. 
‘And then, out of a cloudless and smiling 
sky, came the deluge. Bang! went Prin- 


cip’s pistol at Serajevo, and bang! went all 
the professors. By the end of July they 
were restive and fuming; by the end of 
August they were in violent eruption. 
And thereafter, for five long years, the word 
objectivity was abolished from their vo 
cabularies. They harangued Kiwanis, they 
wrote letters to the newspapers, they 
preached in churches, they invaded movie: 
parlors, they roared like lions.” 

The professors’ sudden abandonment 
open-mindedness for what he calls spy-hunt- 
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‘article in the August American Mercury, 
by C. Hartley Grattan. 
duces evidence which, seen with the per- 


Mr. Grattan pro- 


spective of the present, shows how the 


| hysteria of war overcomes even the best of 


disciplined minds. 
One distinguished professar, for instance, 


had written a book in 1914 “in which he 


discussed very calmly some of the causes of 
the conflict; obscure national hatreds, 
rivalries, commercial rivalries, 
transportation rivalries . . . colonial rival- 
ries and race antagonisms.” But three 
years later this same professor discussed the 


- identical question like this: ‘‘The first im- 


pression that the Kaiser and his entourage 


' flung the brand into the pyre has since been 
- confirmed.”’ 
' violent denunciations of the Germans. 


Forthwith he began to write 


Even in 1924, after the normal passions of 
, 


' war had cooled six years, this authority 


demonstrated that the heat of war was still 
upon him. In commenting on the first 
authoritative post-war analysis of war guilt, 
based on evidence which has gradually been 
published since the war, he argued that 
although the new evidence seemed to show 
the contrary, it was not safe to change “an 
opinion which was forged by the fires of 
war.” 

Other men, those with deserved reputa- 
tions as well as smaller fry, abandoned 
historical objectivity so far as to use argu- 
ments like this: ‘‘The other day a man told 
me that a month before the ultimatum to 
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Serbia he saw Turkish troops under Ger- 
man officers marching up and down the 
streets of Jerusalem.” 

The burden of the historians’ war argu- 
ments was that the growth of Germany was 
predicated on fraud and a diabolical ambi- 
tion to rule the world. As an extremely 
prominent historian put it, 

“Nietzsche freed Germany from the 
last trammels of Christian tradition. . . 
The deity who presides over their religion 
is the Gott with whom William II is in 
partnership. ... This war sprang as 
naturally from the German heart and will 
as a vulture springs from its nest. . . . The 
desire and will to conquer were in the hearts 
of the Germans. ... The will to attack 
dwelt in the Kaiser and his military chiefs. 
Their sole concern was to choose the pro- 
pitious moment.” 

Furthermore, in speaking of German 
designs on the United States, this previously 
dispassionate authority maintained that 
some of the Kaiser’s agents in this country 
‘““seem to have had a vision of a German 
imperial prince sitting in the White House 
as Viceroy of the Kaiser.”’ 

Now that the war is nearly a decade 
away, historical minds are reverting to their 
previous balance. The evidence is coming 
in, and though there is much argument as 
to what the verdict should be, there is at 
least a minority among the historians “that 
has begun to give critical reconsideration to 
the naive myth that the Potsdam hell-cats 
were solely responsible for the war.” 





Ten-Thousand-Mile Talks 


YOUNG man sits in his room late at 

night somewhere in the United States, 
ear phones clamped on, telegraph key 
before him, a happy smile on his face. He 
has just been discussing the weather with 
a friend in New Zealand. Perhaps a 
friend from the West Indies, from Tientsin, 
China, from Orleans, France, may join in. 
: ethaps a heated political argument may 
degin. 

Wide-spread over the world are some 
18,000 radio amateurs, members of the 
American Radio Relay League, most of 
them young men between twenty and 
thirty, who hurdle the difficulties of 
language as best they can in Morse code 
conversations with one another. In the 


Outlook for August 3, is the story of the 
first international conversation: 

On the night of the 17th of November, 
1923, Fred Schnell of Hartford, Conn., 
communicated with Leon Deloy of Nice, 
France, on a wave-length of 100 meters. 
This was the first intercontinental use of 
the short wave-length, and it set the 
amateur world afire. 

“Can you conceive the thrill that comes 
when seated with a small radio receiver in 
front of you, and close by a radio trans- 
mitter built by your own hands, ready to 
be switched on the air with the controls at 
your right, you suddenly hear the shrill 
high-toned dots and dashes which spell a 
far-off Australian station?’ You send 
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radio. Numerous ships have ‘been 
saved through its services. 

Of the twenty thousand amateur 
scientists interested in radio, and 
particularly in transmission, a 
majority live in North America, 
the rest come from eighty different 
lands. The large number in Amer- 
ica is due to the considerable free- 
dom allowed them here and in 
Canada. Many other countries 
have attempted to keep radio ex- 
clusively a government utility. 

The wave-lengths granted the 
amateur in 1912, from 200 meters 
down, were then thought useless. 
Now they are considered the most 








berdeenshire, Scotland, 3500 miles away) 


him your own call number, and a hopeful 
‘“k,” denoting “Go ahead.” You listen 
with all that is in you for the faint peeps 
which will denote success or failure. And 
then you hear him calling your name! 

To the amateur is due the credit for 
showing the world the value of the short 
wave-length he discovered and developed. 
All the Macmillan Arctic expeditions, the 
Canadian Government annual ships to the 
far North, the Hamilton-Rice expedition 
into the heart of Brazil, the San Francisco 
to Tahiti yacht races, and many other 
private, governmental and commercial 
undertakings were and are being kept in 
contact with civilization through amateur 


© Keystone 
AN AMATEUR AT HIS SENDING STATION 
(Hugh Robinson, of Keyport, N. J., who has communicated with 


valuable air space by governments 
and commercial communication 
companies. The allotment of this 
area in the ether is to be an im- 
portant purpose of the international radio 
conference to be held at Washington in 
October. 

Recently a most exclusive radio fraternity 
was formed—the Worked-All-Continents 
Club. The first member of this organ- 
ization was a student of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Brandon Wentworth, who has 
communicated with Borneo, Australia, New 
Zealand, Singapore, Johore, Indo-China, 
China, Japan, Alaska, Chile, Brazil, all 
European countries, and plentifully with 
friends in South Africa. Founded only a 
year ago, there are now forty-two members 
in the Club, sending their messages from 
all over the world. 





When Race-Horses Try 


GENTLEMAN styling himself Muck- 
rake recounts the following conver- 
sation between a well-known English jockey 
and a charming lady to whom he had 
reason to be grateful: 
* “Tf you are interested in racing, ma’am, 
and if you are ever at a race meeting, try 
and see me just before we go out. I may 
be able to be of some use to you.” 
“Can you tell which horse is going to 
win?” asked the lady. 
“No, ma’am,” came the prompt reply. 
“But I can tell which horses are trving.”’ 
Muckrake baseg an entire article in the 
National Review of London on this last 
remark. The editors of this dignified 


periodical vouch for the author as an 
English gentleman who, having ridden as a 
jockey and owned a stable, knows what he 
is talking about. 

A horse does not win unless he is trying, 
and the fact that owners, trainers or jockeys 
may know that the horse is not trying, o 
even prevent him from trying, is the greatest 
evil of present-day horse-racing. For 
example, an excellent horse is entered In 4 
race, and to disguise his form, is kept trom 
trying. The public is fooled into thinking 
the horse no good, and in a subsequent 
race the owners profit enormously. 

Owners, trainers and jockeys reply: Hf 
the public chooses to wager, it is the publics 
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@C. C. Cook 


ALL EIGHT FEET OFF THE GROUND 


affair. But “if the public were to go on 
strike and boycott racing and race-courses 
for a year, racing would cease.” 

When racing is regarded as a financial 
proposition, the figures are appalling. Two 
dozen trainers won $2,000,000 last year. 
The interests of the public must be safe- 
guarded. 

Muckrake pleads for nationalization of 
horse-racing. He would like to see a 
dictator like Judge Landis in baseball, but 
one who is a government official. Why, he 
exclaims, the profits from horse-racing 
rightly run even after everyone entitled to 
it has received a just return, would pay off 
the war debt in no time. 

First of all, representatives of the 
governing body should be posted, not as at 


present at the finish line, but one every 
furlong along the course. The eminent 
and often near-sighted elderly gentlemen 
now in the stewards’ box will see nothing 
amiss. It is not here that a rider loses a 
race, if that is his intention. 

Furthermore, all jockeys in the employ of 
the governing body should be assigned 
by number and weight to each race, and 
chosen by lot at the last minute to ride a 
particular horse. ‘‘The owner, the trainer, 
the jockey, and, be it not forgotten, the 
bookmaker, will not know by whom any 
particular horse will be ridden.” 

Although Muckrake is an Englishman, 
and speaks in terms of English racing, he 
directs his criticism and his advice at the 
great sport of horse-racing the world over. 


Beauty for Sale 


FEW years ago Henry Ford remarked 

that he would not give five cents for 
all the art the world had produced. Yet 
we are about to have a new Ford which 
adds beauty to utility. For art has come to 
business. Beauty can be bought in any 
store. 

Witness the rapid rise of the Chrysler, 
the first automobile to combine beauty with 
moderate-priced utility. Witness the sales 
of “the beautiful Chevrolet” which out- 
stripped Ford sales last year. We now take 
the mechanical excellence of the automobile 
lor granted, writes Earnest Elmo Calkins, 


advertising expert, in the Adlantic Monthly 
for August. Beauty in line and color is 
becoming the determining factor in answer- 
ing the question, “Which car shall it be?” 

We have passed through a period of 
machine-made ugliness, in which the won- 
ders of machinery kept us from thinking 
about the ugliness. But the demand for 
beauty which is instinctive in man has 
grown with his machine-made prosperity, 
increased by wealth and leisure. The 
introduction of beauty to manufactured 
articles may be credited first to the adver- 
tising profession, says Mr. Calkins. In. 
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ART GOES TO WORK FOR INDUSTRY 


(The influence of beauty on the mechanical products of business is shown by the contrast between these two phono | — 


graphs. 


order to present his material attractively, 
the advertiser realized that the product 
itself must be attractive. This was the 
beginning of pressure brought to bear on the 
manufacturer to reform the appearance of 
his package or his product. 

That the reform has been far from 
thorough is the belief of Gutzon Borglum, 
American sculptor of Stone Mountain fame, 
who pleads in Printers’ Ink for a bigger and 
better-use of beauty. “The failure of busi- 
ness to adapt the fine arts to its productions 
has been something of a mystery to me. I 
have seen many demonstrations of the fact 
that the universal appeal of art has a large 
and definite commercial value. . . . Amer- 
ican manufacturers are overlooking a power- 
ful influence which has the capacity not 
only to broaden markets and _ increase 
demands, but also to stabilize many 
industries.” 

The artistic object almost always wins 
out over the better-wearing, unattractive 
article at the same price, continues Mr. 
Borglum. Particularly with the prosperous 
American ‘public “the looks of the thing” 
weigh heavily. Luxury products seem to 
be the principal fields where this truth is 
realized. Perfume bottles and candy boxes 
are often beautiful, while some modern 
automobiles are “works of art.” Why, 
asks Mr. Borglum, is it confined to so few 
lines? 

Consider breakfast foods. Here is a most 
unesthetic state of affairs. “Many a 
hurried breakfast is served with a package of 
breakfast food on the table. Millions of 
women have to look at it and handle the 
package before they eat their breakfast. 
And look at the blame thing!” 


The first is a 1901 model, the other a modern instrument in period furniture style) 


Soaps alluringly described in advertise. 
ments wear drab or garish wrappers; the 
can of beans, the sack of flour remain 
eyesores on the kitchen shelf; this in spite ¢ 
the fact that manufacturers who hav 
called art to their aid have manifestly 
benefited. Mr. Borglum believes that 
housewives change from one brand to ar 
other for no better reason than that they 
are tired of seeing the unsightly product a 
the kitchen shelf. Stabilize demand bya 
little more beauty, he begs. 

Mr. Calkins is more cheerful. He point 
out the evolution of the phonograph from 
an unsightly box with an ugly horn to: 
beautiful piece of period furniture. Th 
appearance of the radio was taken into ac 
count from the first. Plumbing has become 
at times a fine art. The very furnace in the 
cellar now aspires to beauty. 

The new movement for factories of pleas 
ing architecture and with landscaped 
grounds is heralded by both Mr. Calkins and 
Mr. Borglum as an encouraging sign of the 
awakening of industry to the benefits 0 
beautiful everyday surroundings. 

You have only to look at the hundreds ot 
advertisements which press upon your at- 
tention to realize how often the idea o 
attractive appearance is used as an impor 
tant selling point; and it is used because tt 
has been found to bring results. 

“Already the General Electric Company 
maintains a committee on beauty, with a 
representative from each department. 
Some day, we are told, all industries, ral 
roads, stores, public services, will have atl 
directors whose work will be to style the 
products of these concerns in the esthetit 
spirit of the age. 
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Detroit: Spirit of America 


O THE casual observer, Detroit is a 

community consisting of Henry Ford 
and 1,499,999 others. If he looks closer, 
however, he sees that Detroit sums up in 
itself life in the United States to-day. It 
is the age—prosperous, brittle, effective, 
restless, hard, the slave of its machines. 

Detroit’s people are worshippers at the 
shrine of success, writes Cyril Arthur 
Player in the New Republic for August 3. 
Men come to it from all over the country to 
make money; then they go away to spend 
it. They are restless, living for excitement. 
“It is a flapper city, so to speak, whose 
deeper potentialities are not yet stirred. 
It is crude but vigorous . . . Youthlike, a 
little impudent and very likeable.” 

Mr. Ford is the expression of Detroit’s 
outward being. The social phase which 
Mr. Ford has been instrumental in creating, 
both by his automobile, by his principles 
of industrial conformity and good works 
that will show on the working ledger, by 
his belief that to be out of 





There is constant effort to stimulate the 
kinds of art of which the prosperous 
American community is proud: a Symphony 
Society, an Institute of Arts, an excellent 
Little Theater group. They are supported 
largely on principle, rather than on popular 
enthusiasm. Detroit is anxious to make a 
success of culture. ‘‘Buried away in the 
numerous settlements of foreign origin 
are all manner of cultural aspirations . . . 
difficult to fuse into something dazzling 
and original and Detroit-like in art.” 

Golf is Detroit’s chief sport, excepting 
professional baseball and Ann Arbor foot- 
ball, which it watches enthusiastically. 

Not many years ago, Detroit was a 
prosperous outcropping of busy factories 
and little workers’ huts set in the middle of 
farm land. Nowadays suburbs stretch 
away for twenty miles on every side. 

Its school system is one of the finest in 
the world; many of its buildings are monu- 
rents of the best American architecture; 





work is inefficient, almost 
criminal—this social phase 
is at its “largest, widest, 
and most staggering ac- 
tivity in Detroit.” 

It is a city where youth 
sits in command, where 
fabulous fortunes are made 
by men still young enough 
tospend them. “Driving 
youth is at the throttle of a 
million -and-a-half-man- 
power chariot.”’ A surpris- 
ing number of leaders and 
workers came from the 
farm;hence the community 
isnaive. The city is so dy- 
namic, so hard-driven that 














it has time to worry about 
one civic problem only: 
transportation. Super- 
highways, 204 feet wide with provision for 
lorty-mile-an-hour traffic and no crossing in- 
terruption, have been built. Subways are 
projected. Apart from this “Detroit in poli- 
lics is casual to the point of flippancy. . . . 
Its great industries seize the able men and 
pay them in princely fashion; government is 
left, with rare exceptions, to the little type 
of politician more familiar in great American 
communities a score of years ago.” 


THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING IN DETROIT 


its spacious parks, boulevards, and new 
buildings are unsurpassable. 

Aside from its liquor traffic, which is 
huge, and a general demoralization of the 
police service, the community is almost 
farmlike in its standards of conduct. It 
has great projects for its own future; its 
heart is in the right place; it has faith in 
the goodness of God, and the likelihood of 
his continuing to lead the city favorably. 
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Where Taxes are Taxes 


beanies is happening in Germany?” 
is a question often asked by Ameri- 
cans, particularly those whose bread and 
butter may depend on the answer. The 
answer is that Germany has come back 
remarkably. Every one is working with a 
fresh energy and hope. 

That is what Edward J. Mehren, chair- 
man of the editorial board of the McGraw- 
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THE DAWES PAYMENTS 


(How can the child, German industry, thrive when the 
dog—Dawes payments—takes all the food. From 
Kladderadatsch, Berlin) 


Hill publications, found on a recent visit 
and reported in articles written for the 
American Machinist, Power, the Engineering 
News-Record, and a dozen other magazines 
published under his direction. 

But there is one hurdle at least in the 


industrial struggle that the Germans have 
not yet gotten over—taxation. Taxes on 
fairly large companies are almost half the 
yearly net income, and a person also may 
have to give half his income to the govern- 
ment in taxes. Therefore if a man’s income 
comes entirely from stock holdings, three- 
quarters of the net profit on his shares 
would be taken away from him. 

Here is what a business has to put up 
with: first, a 33 per cent. net profits tax; 
then a % per cent. tax on physical property, 
a 34 per cent. sales tax on what it sells within 
Germany, a Dawes bond tax averaging 
34 per cent. of the value of its physical 
property, and finally a tax of 214 per cent. 
of what is paid for salaries and wages. 

Personal income taxes begin on incomes 
of 1200 marks—about $300—and run to 
45 per cent. in the highest bracket. The 
individual also pays a legally imposed 
church tax amounting to a fourth of his 
income tax, and on top of that an an- 
nual tax of % per cent. on his whole for- 
tune—not to mention heavy real-estate 
taxes. 

Germans are fond of blaming their tax 
troubles on reparations payments under 
the Dawes plan. But Dawes payments for 
the year just ended, August 31, 1927, 
certainly are less than one-eighth of all 
Germany’s taxes. This total runs up to 
twelve billion marks, whereas Dawes pay- 
ments for the same period will be one and a 
half billion. A vast income is needed by the 
Government, largely for pensions, help for 
unemployed, and other unavoidable ex- 
penses not usual to governments, but left 
in the wake of the war. 





You Can’t Lose Your Money 


OR fifteen years depositors in Nebraska 

banks have not worried. Banks may 
come and banks may go, but the Nebraska 
depositor keeps his money forever. 

Every dollar deposited in every one of 
the 890 state banks of Nebraska is guaran- 
teed by means of a banking law which 
H. T. Dobbins, Nebraskan, admits is 
“somewhat amazing.” In the Independent 
for July 23, Mr. Dobbins explains the 
workings of this law, which has aroused 
much interest and emulation. 


Since 1912, when the law went into 
effect, 160 banks have failed. Of the 
$31,000,000 involved, not a penny has been 
lost to depositors. All but eight of these 
banks have failed in the last seven years, 
making full test of the law’s workableness. 

Money to make good the guarantee 
originally came from a $2,500,000 fund 
established for that purpose, from assess- 
ments on solvent state banks, and from the 
sale and collection of the assets of the 
defunct institutions, to be supplemented, 
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if cash ran low, by receivers’ certificates, 
with uncollected assets as security. 

Cash did run low, very low indeed, after 
the slump in 1920. Receivers’ certificates 
of dubious value were all that the trusting 
depositors seemed likely to get. A new 
law was passed in 1923, therefore, appointing 
a guaranty fund commission of seven 
bankers, and the day was saved. 

First of all, the commission economized. 
Its members acted as receivers, drawing 
pay only when actually at work; a small 
group of lawyers succeeded the many 
previously engaged. Furthermore, the com- 
mission was empowered to take over the 
control of any bank which showed that it 
would be unable to weather the financial 
storm, and thereby averted much disaster. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the 
commission was its ability to collect 
assets of defunct or about-to-be defunct 
concerns, thereby lessening the sum which 
they themselves had to provide to meet the 
demands of depositors. This is partly the 
result of the commission’s power to com- 
promise on collections without going to court. 

Concerning the fund with which the 
commission pays the obligations it cannot 
otherwise meet, Mr. Dobbins says: 


The State of Nebraska does not guarantee the 
solvency of the fund nor does it pledge its own 
credit or resources to the payment in full of deposi- 
tors in banks chartered by the State. It merely 
acts as administrator of a fund created much as are 
the funds of assessment insurance companies. 


Nor is this fund assembled in the State treasury or 
elsewhere for use. The law merely requires each 
State bank to set on its books an account with the 
fund, and when the commission needs any of this 
money it makes a draft on each bank for its share. 
Each bank contributes to the fund on the basis of 
average deposits. The maximum assessment possi- 
ble against a bank in any one year is six-tenths of 
I per cent. of its average daily deposits. 

Going on the “ounce of prevention” 
principle, the commission has had laws 
passed insuring close scrutiny of new 
banking projects which may be unsound, 
and making it possible to oust bank officials _ 
whose conduct justifies such a step. Inter- 
est in excess of 4 per cent. on deposits 
is now forbidden. Where it is found that 
the depositor has received more than 4 per 
cent. on his money the fund ceases to be 
responsible for his losses, and felony 
charges are preferred. 

The cost to the state banks is about 
3 per cent. a year on their capital, and this 
covering a period of the worst deflation 
known in the Middle West. Secretary 
Van E. Peterson of the Commission 
believes that the law is worth twice that 
much to the banks. It has retained public 
confidence; it has prevented the timid from 
withdrawing their money at the first alarm 
and hiding it in a stocking; it has drawn 
money from other states. Bank failures 
have been fewer and business and agri- 
cultural depression less great in Nebraska 
than in the unguaranteed States of the 
surrounding territory. 





A Dictator for Wall Street 


ALL STREET is thinking of getting 

itself a dictator, a man like Judge 
Landis in baseball or Will Hays in the 
movies. In so conservative a business as 
that of placing the nation’s investments, 
much inertia would have to be overcome 
before there could be a dictator. But 
some forward-looking financiers already 
recognize the need. And the small investor 
throughout the country would have reason 
to be pleased with a benevolent autocrat 
in Wall Street. 

In the Magazine of Wall Street Walker 
T. Davison tells why. Wall Street’s 
merchandising methods are century-old, 
steeped in tradition and in a maze of 
ethics peculiar to the profession of helping 


Corporations find investors with money. 


It worked well enough until recently, but 
the American money market to-day is not 
what it was ten vears ago. 

“There was a day when the borrowing 
corporation put itself pretty much at the 
mercies of its financial representative in 
Wall Street,’’ Mr. Davison explains. ‘‘The 
expert opinion of the underwriting firm as 
to what the market would stand in the 
way of financing terms was considered the 
last word. 

“More and more a new attitude is 
developing among corporation borrowers 
to-day. It is not exactly shopping around 
—a term much detested in financial circles— 
but many borrowers nowadays let it be 
‘known’ that they are in the market for a 
loan and then, as it were, sit back and look 
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over some of the proposals presented by 
underwriting groups.” 

Such competition is of course fine for the 
borrowing firms, which can take their 
pick. But it means higher costs, and 
though some of the difference comes out of 
the pockets of the Wall Street distribut- 
ing firms, the rest 


with this new arrival. The old school 
holds that securities are issued to meet the 
needs of surplus investment capital; that 
placing these funds is a private affair 
between the banker and his client on terms 
dictated by the availability of capital and 
the supply of good securities. 

The newer ele- 





comes from the in- 
vestor. 

Then too the in- 
vestor himself is no 
longer what he was. 
Since the war invest- 
ment bankers have 
discovered a_ vast 
potential market in 
the small investor, 
the man or woman 
with a few dollars to 
spend, who has been 
taught by Liberty 
Bond campaigns and 
the efforts of aggres- 
sive Wall Street firms 
to put them into se- 
curities. There are 
now about twenty 
million such persons, 
Mr. Davison esti- 
mates. But as for 














ment, however, be- 
lieves in going after 
the investor with se- 
curities as though 
they were canned 
soup or automobiles, 
to be sold at high 
pressure. They stim- 
ulate buying and 
build up good will 
through advertising, 
like departmentstore 
managers. Already 
they have drawn 
millions of dollars 
into conservative in- 
vestment channels 
that might other- 
wise have bought 
radios, automobiles 
or amusements. 
This faction holds 
that the present glut- 
ted investment mar- 











the small investor: 


He is not the most dis- 
criminating buyer. He 
is in the market in season and out. He buys on 
labels, whether the purchase is an automobile, a 
radio or an investment bond. Simple faith in the 
integrity of the distributing house is as much of 
a buying motive as approval of the borrowing cor- 
poration’s balance sheet, which he ‘probably does 
not understand anyhow. He pays cash and holds 
for permanent investment. And it is the hun- 
dreds of million dollars’ worth of investment 
demand from this source that has made _ it 
possible to force the market here and there 
when competitive bidding for new issues became 
too spirited. 


Wall Street is divided as to what to do 
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ket results from a 
let-down in selling 
activities, and looks askance at the possi- 
bility of sliding back to the old-fashioned 
ways of distributing securities. The nation’s 
financial requirements have expanded 
greatly; the capital needs of industry will 
grow even larger. 

Thus Wall Street lacks harmony, and 
the investment market is top-heavy. To 
meet the demands of the future there must 
be an intelligent working together. It is 
here, Mr. Davison concludes, that a 
dictator would be useful. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





Biography and History 


Jesus: a New Biography. By Shirley Jackson 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


Case. 
403 PP. 

With all the imaginary and sentimental ‘‘lives” 
of Christ is there not room for a restrained, calmly 
reasoned account of his human existence, based 
on the knowledge that scientific investigation has 
brought to the age in which we live? Earlier 
biographers told us little about social conditions 
in the Palestine of the first century. Yet we must 
know something about them if we are to under- 
stand the chief figure who arose in that environ- 
ment. To fill such gaps has been the aim of Dr. 
Case in writing this new biography. His is per- 
haps the first consistent effort to present a personal 
history of Jesus embodying what modern scholar- 
ship has learned. 


Wilhelm Hohenzollern, the Last of the Kaisers. 
By Emil Ludwig. Putnam’s. 546 pp. II. 


The German edition of this biography of the Ger- 
man ex-Kaiser attracted unusual attention through- 
out Europe. The author has declared that his sole 
purpose in writing the book was to present a portrait 
of William the Second. He does not try to tell the 
whole story of his life, nor can he, of course, in a 
single volume relate the history of his times. The 
author justifies his attempt to delineate the Kaiser 
as a personage on the ground that in the interval 
since his abdication an immense quantity of rele- 
vant documents heretofore secret have come to 
light. Herr Ludwig determined at the outset for the 
sake of fairness to exclude from his book the testi- 
mony of every known enemy of the Kaiser. He says 
that he has constructed his portrait wholly from the 
Kaiser’s own deeds and words, together with the 
reports of those who stood in close relation to him. 
The biographer’s point of view is that William the 
Second became an autocrat because he was sur- 
rounded by court flatterers and ‘‘never met with 
such resistance from his people as in time would 
have matured him.” 


“We.” By Charles A. Lindbergh. With a 
foreword by Myron T. Herrick, U. S. Ambassador 
to France. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 318 pp. IIL. 


“No one can debunk Lindbergh,” said Charles E. 
Hughes, “for there is no bunk about him.” With 
that statement every one who looks between the 
covers of the air hero’s book will heartily agree. 
The title, of course, was suggested by Lindbergh’s 
whimsical association of his plane with himself in 
his allusions to the New York-Paris flight. The 
flyer’s own story of his life and of his transatlantic 
flight is here related with an economy of adjectives 
and the common embellishments of adventure tales 
that is in itself sensational. After reading his 


narrative we cannot for a moment doubt that 
Lindbergh is all that his eulogists have proclaimed 
him—a young American of courage, poise, sincerity, 
and modesty. His book reflects his personality to 
an unusual degree. This young man may have 
much to do with the future of aviation in America. 
We should be glad that he does not have to be 
‘‘debunked.” 


The Conquest of the Air: an Historical Survey. 
By C. L. M. Brown. Oxford University Press: 
American Branch. 126 pp. IIl. 


The story of man’s long struggle for the mastery 
of the air, told with a welcome freedom from 
technical description, but with due reference to 
scientific and mechanical progress. 


The Pulse of Progress. By Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington. With a Chapter on Climatic Changes, by 
G. C. Simpson. Scribner’s. 351 pp. 


In earlier works Professor Huntington of Yale 
has set forth original views as to the relation of 
man’s physical environment to history. These 
conclusions are summarized in the present book, 
which also includes an outline of Jewish history 
that well illustrates the author’s method of explain- 
ing human history by combining geography, mi- 
grations, and racial selection with sociology, poli- 
tics, religion, and other phases of culture as factors. 


Roosevelt and the Caribbean. 


C. Hill. 
245 PPp- 

The isolation of the United States, never com- 
plete, came to an end when Roosevelt arrived in 
the White House. From that day there has never 
been a question that this nation has its part to 
play in world affairs. It chanced that the first 
lands to learn of Roosevelt’s determination were 
those in the region of the Caribbean: Panama, 
Cuba, Venezuela, Santo Domingo, and Central 
America. Dr. Hill, of the University of Chicago, 
having had access to the Roosevelt papers in the 
Library of Congress, as well as to sources brought 
to light by the World War, and to the correspon- 
dence of Roosevelt’s contemporaries, not to mention 
the numerous biographies covering that period, 
has made a careful study of what he terms Roose- 
veltian imperialism as applied to the Caribbean. 
Yet when judged by European standards Roosevelt 
certainly displayed a strange brand of imperialism 
in removing the American troops from Cuba, and 
permitting that island to set up a government for 
itself, continuing thenceforth to live its own life 
in peace and security. In the collection of debts 
involving nations, Dr. Hill concludes that what 
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Roosevelt did was ‘‘promotive of international 
amity and peace.’’ On the whole, he finds that 
Roosevelt’s Caribbean policy ‘‘represents a high 
type of opportunism.” Keeping always in mind 
the needs of national defense, he dealt with each 
problem in the manner of a man of affairs, not as a 
doctrinaire. If he brandished the “big stick” at 
Panama, he encouraged mediation in Central 
America. 


The Light of Experience: a Review of Some 
Men and Events of My Time. By Sir Francis 
Younghusband. Houghton Mifflin Company. 315 pp. 


One of the British empire-builders here relates 
some of his adventures in negotiating with the 
peoples of Manchuria, Turkestan, and the Hima- 
layas in behalf of his government. He devoted 
twenty-eight years of his life to this kind of service, 
and few men of his time have ventured more or 
been more successful in the hazards they have 
undertaken. Although himself a firm believer in 
imperialism, his impressions of contemporary 
empire-builders have not been uniformly favorable; 
witness his chapter on Cecil Rhodes and the 
Jameson Raid. 
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Twelfth Century Characters and Character- 
istics. By Martha J. Ross Teel. Boston: The 
Four Seas Publishing Company. 208 pp. II. 


A good popular account of one of the most 
interesting of the medieval centuries. More than 
half of the book is devoted to Bernard of Clairvaux, 
the dominant figure among the “‘characters”’ of that 
strange period. Then there are thumb-nail 
portraits of Abelard and Heloise, Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, Henry I and II of England; but the 
best feature of the work is the careful description of 
the conditions and manner of living in the period 
covered. The author’s scholarship is warmed and 
permeated by a genuine enthusiasm for her subject. 


The Foundations of Modern Civilization. 
By H. C. Thomas and W. A. Hamm. Vanguard 
Press. 263 pp. 

An admirable survey of the social conditions that 
made up the background of modern history. The 
book is announced as the first volume of a series to 
be known as ‘‘The A B C of History.” It is to be 
hoped that the succeeding volumes in the series will 
equal this in readability and general usefulness. 





Travel and 


Two Vagabonds in Albania. By Jan Gordon 
and Cora J. Gordon. Dodd, Mead, and Company. 
316 pp. Illustrations by the authors. 


With the political scene shifting as rapidly as it 
has in recent years in Albania, it is difficult to 
present a picture of the country that will be abso- 
lutely faithful to details of fact six months after 
it is published. Here and there minor inaccuracies 
may be found in the statements made by the authors 
of this book, which, indeed, does not pretend to 
be a treatise in current Albanian politics. The 
book has some good de:criptions of Albanian 
scenes and personalities, with a saving touch of 
humor. If the reader does not expect too profound 
a discussion, we believe he will be entertained and 
profited not a little by the experiences of these 
travelers, who made their observations during the 
summer of 1925. The plates and line drawings ac- 
companying the text are clever and distinctive. 


Plant Hunting. By Ernest H. Wilson. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. Vol. I., 280 pp. Vol. 
II., 288 pp. Iil. 


For more than twenty years Mr. Wilson was 
himself a plant hunter over a great part of the 
earth’s surface. Probably no other man now living 
has traveled through so many lands in search of 
rare and beautiful and useful plants. The Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University, over which Mr. 
Wilson presides, gives ample evidence of his prowess 
in the chase, but apart from the practical rewards, 
a perusal of these well-printed volumes suffices to 
show that the author got real fun out of the quest. 
His mission took him to Africa, to the Orient, to 
Australia and New Zealand. In every country 
that he visited he made photographs of outstanding 
species in the vegetable kingdom. More than 100 
of these photographs are reproduced in the two 





Description 


volumes. An interesting feature of the work is the 
information about earlier plant-hunting in the 
various countries, condensed by the author. 


Vanished Cities of Northern Africa. By Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
284 pp. Ill. 

The automobile has made accessible many ruined 
cities in northern Africa that few travelers from 
Europe had ever reached. Mrs. Erskine has 
studied and visited these ruins to good purpose. 
Her book gives probably the best account of them 
that can be found in the English language. The 
illustrations include eight color and_ thirty-two 
black-and-white reproductions of drawings by 
Major Benton Fletcher. 


Cape to Cairo: the Record of a Historical 
Motor Journey. By Stella Court Treatt. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 251 pp. III. 


The motor journey from the Cape to Cairo, 
although several times attempted, had not been 
completed until the author of this. book arrived at 
Cairo in January, 1926, after several months of 
struggling with mud, insects, trackless forests, 
and unbridged rivers. Mrs. Court Treatt was the 
first white woman to penetrate into certain parts 
of Africa off the track of her expedition. The 
photographs reproduced in this volume were made 
by T. A. Glover, F. R. G. S. 


The Himalayan Letters of Gypsy Davy 
and Lady Ba. MHoughton Mifflin Company. 
292 pp. Maps. 

Lessons in geography and sociology expressed in 


quaint and whimsical form. The descriptions of 
the flora and fauna of the region are excellent. 
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Literature and Art 


One Word More on Browning. By Frances 
Theresa Russell. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press. 157 pp. 

While layers of Victorian eulogy are being 
stripped off many of his contemporaries, Browning 
has largely escaped. He was too good a man to 
make a suitable hero for the modern biography, 
Miss Russell believes. His life was too limpid, and 
his poetry not limpid enough. Miss Russell has 
found much that is refreshing, and some little that 
is arresting to say about the man and his work 
in this little collection of essays. They are readable, 
and at times brilliant. The introductory essay, 
a brief analytical characterization of the man, and 
an essay on “‘The Poet on Love and the Man in 
Love” are particularly good. 


Key to Musicianship. By Christine Trotin. 


Estee Company. 130 pp. 


Dedicated to the adult American student, this 
book should prove valuable to anyone wishing to 
teach himself the elementary rules of music without 
which intelligent appreciation and, of course, 
participation are impossible. Miss Trotin’s lan- 
guage is the plain phraseology of the teacher. No 
attempt has been made to present the material 
attractively; every effort has been turned toward 
clarity and logical arrangement of subject matter. 
The book begins with a simple explanation of 


musical notation. By the time the student has 
arrived at the final chapter he should be ready 
profitably to: undertake the study of harmony, ad- 
vanced work in appreciation, and in applied music. 
And for those to whom the matetial in this book is 
new, a cultural gain will have been made useful in 
a dozen ways. 


The Work of Dwight James Baum, Architect. 
With a Foreword by Harvey Wiley Corbett. In- 
troduction and commentary text by Matlack Price. 
New York: William Helburn, Inc., 15 East 55th 
Street. 208 pp. 192 plate reproductions. 


Four years ago the gold medal for merit and dis- 
tinction awarded by the Architectural League of 
New York went to Dwight James Baum “for the 
simplicity and charm of his residential work.” Mr. 
Baum has won a reputation in his profession for 
adapting the various styles of architecture, both 
American and European, to the environment and 
needs of our country. Well-designed houses of 
moderate size are in greater demand to-day than 
ever before. This work, illustrated from photo- 
graphs of houses designed by Mr. Baum, shows 
much detail that will prove interesting, we are sure, 
to persons who have the problem of getting the 
greatest possible effect with the least expenditure. 
There is a wide range in the types of architecture 
represented by the illustrations. 





Social and Community Problems 


America Comes of Age: a French Anclysis. 
By André Siegfried. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 368 pp. 

The observant French traveler who is responsible 
for the studies of modern American life contained in 
this volume evidently undertook his work much in 
the spirit of Lord Bryce and followed many of the 
methods of that expert commentator. Many 
Europeans who have tried to discuss American 
affairs prepared for the task by making brief lecture 
tours through the United States. Mr. Siegfried, 
adopting a different course, made it a point to talk 
with Americans of “every class, creed, and color” 
and in that way he enveloped himself in the atmos- 
phere of the subject. He was led to study those 
present-day problems in American life that are being 
discussed by the leaders of our national thought. 
The views of Europeans on these subjects, when 
stated so cogently and frankly, are well worth 
having. The European angle, for example, on 
such matters as Fundamentalism, prohibition, the 
Negro question, immigration, and the Ku Klux 

‘an, is unusual to most American readers and is 
productive of racy reading. It must not be sup- 
posed that Mr. Siegfried is a superficial observer. 
On the contrary his discussion of our current 
Problems is obviously based on considerable study 
and a sincere effort to find the truth. Since 1898 
he has toured America five times, his last sojourn 
ere having been made in 1925, when he visited 
nearly every State. 


The Social Catholic Movement in Great 
Britain. By Georgiana Putnam McEntee. Mac- 
millan. 324 pp. 


Among the modern movements for social reform, 
Social Catholicism seems to have received little 
attention from American students. The author of 
this work has pursued her researches both in 
England and in America, and has made her treat- 
ment of her subject the more interesting by centering 
a good part of it around the personality of Cardinal 
Manning. She traces the development of the 
Catholic Social Guild and in a special chapter gives 
a gcod account of Catholic influence in the move- 
ment for world peace. 


Federal and State School Administration. 
By William A. Cook. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
380 pp. 

Professor Cook, of the University of Cincinnati, 
has become convinced that there is widespread 
ignorance of our general system of school adminis- 
tration even where such ignorance would be least 
expected—among the teachers themselves. Too 
often the classroom teacher knows little about the 
school system as a whole. This book is offered as 
a text-book for those who seek to inform themselves 
about the spheres of control allotted to the national, 
State, county, and local governments in school ad- 
ministration. Professor Cook’s ambition is to have 
at least one person in each community in a position 
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to inform himself on school questions as they come 
up for popular discussion from time to time. Logi- 
cally, that person should be a teacher. 


School Supervision in Theory and Practice. 
By Ellsworth Collings. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 384 pp. 

Dean Collings, of the University of Oklahoma, 
here presents suggestions for the improvement of 
supervised teaching, based on actual experiments. 


The North Carolina Chain Gang. By Jesse 
F. Steiner and Roy M. Brown. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
‘The University of North Carolina Press. 204 pp. 


In education and road-building North Carolina 
has put herself in the van of progress among the 
‘Southern States. There is evidence, too, that in 
‘other matters the “Old North State” does not 
‘intend to be distanced by her neighbors. This study 
‘of county convict road work (relating chiefly to the 
labor of Negro convicts) indicates a readiness on the 
part of the younger generation to face unpleasant 
problems in the State’s social and economic life. 
The investigation goes to show not only that the 
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county chain gang is a total failure as a penal 
method, but that in point of economic efficiency 
is at least open to question. There is much to be 
said for the principle of State, as opposed to local, 
control of convict labor. 


Nationality, Color, and Economic Opportunity 
in the City of Buffalo. By Niles Carpenter and 
Associates. The Inquiry (129 East 52nd Street, 
New York City). 100 pp. 


One of the first scientific attempts to define the 
social and economic status of the Negro in a north- 
ern city is described in this monograph. Dr. Car- 
penter, who is head of the department of sociology 
in the University of Buffalo, had the coéperation 
of a group of students and experts in assembling 
data for this study, which has to do with the condi- 
tion of white European immigrants as well as with 
the Negroes who are coming to Buffalo from the 
South at the rate of 1,000 a year. The results of the 
survey indicate that the Negro in Buffalo, in spite 
of his greater familiarity with American ways and 
his knowledge of the vernacular, fails to keep up 
with the white immigrant in the race for industrial 
advancement. 





Other Timely Books 


Yachting and Yachtsmen. By W. Dodgson 
Bowman. Dodd, Mead and Company. 280 pp. 
Illustrated. 


We have here a history of yachting from its 
beginnings in England to the present day. There 
is an informing chapter on American yachting 
which harks back more than a century and includes 
as its central episode the famous victory of the 
schooner America in the race at Cowes in 1851, 
when Queen Victoria, on inquiring which boat was 
second in the contest, received the crestfallen 
reply, ‘‘ Madam, there is no second!” 

Our Wild Animals. By Edwin Lincoln Moseley. 
D. Appleton and Company. 322 pp. Il. 

An interesting “science reader” for pupils in the 
fifth and sixth grades which is at the same time an 
entertaining and informing text for adults. Of 
course all the North American species of mammals 
cannot be described in a 300-page book. It has to 
be confined to those animals that are widely dis- 
tributed in the United States and Canada. 

The Field God and In Abraham’s Bosom. By 
Paul Green. Robert M. McBride and Company. 


317 PPp- 


Congaree Sketches. By Edward C. L. Adams, 
With an Introduction by Paul Green. Chapel Hill, 
N.C.: University of North Carolina Press. 136 pp. 

Scenes from Negro life in the swamps of the 
Congaree, with other Negro tales and miscellany. 
Dr. Adams is a white physician of Columbia, S. C. 
His skill in the narration of folk tales has been 
compared with that of Joel Chandler Harris. 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions with 
Science. By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle. Macmil- 
lan. 152 pp. 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy. By 
Father Vincent McNabb. Macmillan. 124 pp. 


The Vocational Guidance of College Students. 
By Lewis Adams Maverick. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 266 pp. 


The Social Basis of Consciousness. By Trigant 
Burrow. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 282 pp. 


Cambridge University. By Arthur Gray. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 310pp. IIl. 
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